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Of ill the voices comprising the history, and treating of the operations 
of the Luftwaffe aign*l Intel. ipenre Service, preparation of t is vcluue pre- 
sented the editor a fir and way the greatest problem, This wis aue not only 
to the great budJc of material compiled anti presented by the authors, fomer 
bars of the Luf twaf ; e SIS, South, much of it beiip poorly arranged ai;d all 
evoked fran i.icn^o xy, but also because of the great -ex of he dqu irters, units 
±r.z activities t .jt characterized the operations of t;*e Alii© * nr forces in the 
l.edi terraneaju Selection, revision, ir ranges .ent u : translation of this ruterial, 
ou ; f which labor the within volume grew, presented * ionu^d.ble tisk. 

Insofar as signal se -unity ur., r - do iAsc~pline were concerned, the ~J._ icd 
ir forces in the ke alter ranee n proved in aaqf ways superior to those of the West, 
*<■ xxr. the extended period of * 'tive w :f re in t ie o-ji th r* Suited in the rapid 
evolution of Allied aerial tactics rjiiques, uuiy if w icti were subsequently 

- : opted in the best. These fa :l u u sente ] -rtxeui-ir problems to the Luft- 

waffe bid of trie South, which problems were further aggravated by the great 
mLuber of he . ... quart -ra anti ujdts, tat, ^yddl; q to the year I9ui, rapidly 
changed tijeir organizational ccnq^leman. 



Haw well the Luftwaffe SIS coped witu these burdensome details, evolving 
ait of trie maze a precise picture of the ^idei of battle and operations of 
the /allied air forces, the within volume presents it is believed. In perusing 
the study, the reader is cautioned to remember that the authors had no access 
to ary significant knowledge of the All ie forces ether th n th t derived 

fraa signal intelligence. 



J.(S, SS^iBOUKME 
Colonel, Air Con 3, 
oIS, JSiUP. 
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Introducti ceu 


In contrast to the ffest, where, from the very beginning, the Allies boasted 
strong, well-organized *ir forces, the war in the Mediterranean was tegun by 
Great Britain much as a colonial- type idlltary enterprise. Only in 1942, when 
the South gradually became a focal point of the war, was the growth of the 
RAF rupldly and effectively accelerated; -*nd thus in the Mediterranean theatre 


also, the enety 


gnific 


The special in- 


centive for this reinforctt^ent on the p^rt of the wns the increasing Gen-un 
activity in the Mediterrane n. arui the tnreat t v* tal allied interests oc- 


casioned by the Luftwaffe's supremacy 


When American forces entered the ;r. colt err anetui in late 19 *+ 2 , m«i the role 
henceforth to be played by American materiel bee cie apparent, German oppor- 
tunities for resuadrv the offe;*sive in this theatre virtually diaappe *red. 

After the landing in North Africa, the Americans rapudjy expanded their aerial 
power to the point where they , rather than the RAF, were the force to be reckoned 
with. The U*S. Strategic Air Force was pre-minently responsible for the 




TOP 

eventual collapse of the Balkan countries, thereby contributing in no SLi&ll 




■easure to final Allied victory. 

early as 1342, the Luftwaffe Signal Intelligerce Service had made ready 
two battalions for use in this theatre: one to monitor the western Mediterranean 
fran Italy; the other to guurd the east frcxi positions in the Balkms. In the 
last months of the war tnese two battalions were combined into a single SIS 

regiment. The -uftwuffe -IS in the South was superior to that of the West In 
the following; 



^ryyt analytic results. 3y the fact that it succeeded, especially m 
first years of the war, in breaking the most frequently used cryptographic 
syatms, it was poo si bio to read the nulk of messages intercepted. This 
afforded a much more exact and thorough insight into the enemy’s organization 
than was the c iac in the tfest, where ev.ilu tion whs limited to trifflo and 
log Analysis, 

The e i. city's extensive use of radio coLuaunii tion. his was occasioned Dot a 
by tne geographical extent of the edit errant taeutre, .nd an insufficiency 

of wire coLisunication fac? lities. 



The SIS in the Soutn was at a disadvantage compared to that in tne «est in 
the following respects: 


i) Tae susceptibility of its signal ; annum cation system to interfe ence fro^ 
en^ny jamming, and vulnerability to JlsrU; tion by partisan activity, 
b) Deficiercies in supply of radio equipment. 


The far-flung limeasiona of the theatre of operations, resulting in the 
isolation of mai\y of its out- stations, and conse juent subjection to the 

danger of partisan assaults. 



B. Top Organisation of the Allied .dr forces (^ee ?igjj~e lo, 1, 2ni of # /ol, ; . 


Until the end of the highest ritish air conaand in the Mediterr^nem 

was HQ, R AF, kiddle Hast, in Cairo, Individual canbat groups were assigned to 
this head charters, "cut were allowed to operate in a ver/ inde endent fashion. 

A more rigid- t:-“pe organisation had not been neeess ry up to this tiz;e, since 
the war in this theatre ru* not yet reached its full intensity. 


landing 


bro ught aecioive ch^^gea in 


organisation. A -caapaigring the landing force was the he^dqu rters of the 


Northwest ^vfrican -dlieu Air Forces NAAF , 


thereu on installed itself 


unis 


Its fin*l 


location wns at Caaert ne-r Naples, where its wt*a changed to the ^editer- 


Allied 


crg&ni nation 


air forces, for ttie contest looting to Clustery of the .ucditerranear,, n.sy be 


S’ja^ari z t a as f c U csrs : 


1. Until the end of 1942 f the orgardzatic n (RAF) was: 

a) AHQ Gibraltar, and AIjQ k»JLta, for the u r 1 1 eui terraiear^ 

bj AHQ kindle Hast, aa the hipest heatl juarters ir. the eaaterr. Kediterrai e ui. 

c) AHQ Iracj-Iran, and HC. RAF A en, for the ielensf! of the Near last. 

2# Fran 1943 cwa, there were combined undor HQ. MAAF (previously NAAF): 

a) The Kediterrajxon Allied Tactic j 1 Air Porto (MAI AF) , for the support 
of the ground forces. 

The Mediterranean Allied Strate^c Air Force (UAJAF). 

The Mediterranean Allied Coastal Air Foice (MACaF), for over-water recotr- 
nai ssance, and coastal defense. 


0} 
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d) HQ* RAP, Middle East, far th6 # dAstem Mediterranean, 

The ^3S was able to follow tills development accurately* The key to the 
situation at first lay In the decoding of l^flgire me □sages. Later, traffic 

unalysia of the point-to-point networks gave reliable intelligence of the 
inter- re la ti ons and chain of cam^id within the higher echelons of KAAF- 








c * Mediterranean Allied Tactical Air Force, (See Figures No. 1, 2, } and 4 f 

Figure No, 1 at End of Voi.) 

a!#, rtTclgaect . 

* lie necessity of a tactical air force arose out of the requirements of 
desert warfare. -Althcxigh the Germans h ad already developed, before the be- 
ginning of the war , ctuka bcmbers (Ju 6/)* for the support of the gT'ju rd 

forces, and had achieved notable success with that, in the Folish nnd French 
cuuiptiigns, the disadvantages of this type of aircraft were proved during the 
battle of Britain. As early as October, 1940, toe JU 87’ s could no longer be 
anplqyscl over England without strong fighter cover, sirere, owing to their slow 
rate cf climb, tiie British fighters eouid shoot theca dcwr, without difficulty. 

Therefore, wi*?n the ,J<F began to reor ganise, the British developed the fighter 
bomber in place of the dive t^coer. 









The fighter borber received its teat of fire in the Lilyun catfiuigji. 
Aj.jied advance t rsj.. El .ncau-ern tuwtrd Tunis, the expetlences gained 
provided the l.-sis for the organisation cf Strong tactical air forces. The 

prolific use cf fighter bashers ty the British wn 3 E ode possible ty the aig- 
nir* -ant contri twtiona of aircraft fret, the ituv.i leans, wliich ussured the British 
sufficient imimerical superiority us to enable thtt. to divert part of their 
fighter boaters to ground attack. Tims, in the coirse of mobile warfare, various 
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methods wore developed for the control of fighters attacking ground objectives, 
leanwfaile the /tnericans also, after stuping the various air support teehniaies, 
and with the benefit of British experience, began to develyp a tactical air 
force. This appeared immediately after the landings in North Africa. During 
the T urd elan campaign* the American II Corps and the British Eighth Amy had 
their own close support unite* the XII Air Support Cauaand, and the Desert Air 
Toros, respectively* Both included fighter ai*d medium bceober units whose task 
it was to support the ground troops in their advances. 

After the conclusion of the African campaign, both air support units 
were included in the newly^-created Approsdjnately half of these tactical 

units were withdrawn fr<XL the Tunisian front so that \he subsequent leap-frog 

landings on Fantelleria, Sicily, and the G* If of Eufeda could be prepared for, 
e^d supported ty freshly- rested aviation* 

Only after the conclusion of tnese preliminary landings, ^nd with the 
Salerno landings, were the air support units consolidated on the Italian 
mainland, and again took over their old tasks on the frontal sectors. The 
single-engine aircraft of Bap (fighters, fighter bOLbers and reconnaissance air- 
craft) operated in the area of the British Eighth Army advancing along the east 
coast of the peninsula, and, during the course of t be Italian ctonpaign, moved 
frcta the Termoli aj i via Fescaj Anc ona , and Fano to the Fdmini— Ravmma-Farli 

area. Along the western coast, the XII Axr ^up; orx Gctmand (later the XII 
Tactical Air Ccutand), followed the *<nericon Fifth Amy frou the Salerno area 
to Naples, ani, Yi& Hone, to the Tuscan plain (Pis&^Pontedera area), (See 
Figure No* 2), 


- 
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In the bait lea amidst the Appefithe pusses, where each successive mountain 
peak marked a new sod bitter contest f and where each of the low and narrow val- 
leys had to be penetrated with concentrated forces, it was soon proved that. In 

% 

order to attain freedan 01 aneuver, a certain decentralisation was necessary, 

■ 

Therefore, a number of new t-otical air procedures was developed, of which 
*C shrank" acquired a special significance. 


The medium bcober units had been tenporar lly combined into a "Tactical 

Bomber Force", but were soon assigned again to the two air support canu&nds, 
with the exception of two ikierloan wings which were established on airfields in 

Sardinia (42nd Medium Bomber Wing) and Corsica (5/th Medium Berber Wi ng/» Their 
targets consisted of cocmunica ti ons systems, troop concentrations, supply duspa, 
and industrial installations in advance of the front; later, their prime target 
wae the Brenner Pass* They only attacked front-line objectives nr* edi tit ely pre- 
ceding a large-scale ground offensive. 


HQ, MATAF moved to Corsica in the suuner of 1944 to supervise the An eric an 
landing in southern France nnd \md prepared a considerable portion of its units 
in Italy for this purpose . Aeunwhilc* HQ, RAF had to support both Amie a. It 
solved this problaa b> F sending part of its units to the western sector of the 
Front, and itself i^oved to Venafro on the Iddle sector, later to Rieti* 


lifter conclusion of the landing operation in southern France, there re- 
mained for KATAF the p rob leu of preparing for tie drive through the German 
Gothic line. For this purpose DAF was re inf ore ed by the addition of the 
254 Rasher Wing (RAF), and the 683 Recce, bqiadron (RAF), and returned to Rimini 
01 the Adriatic Coast, In place of the XII Tactical Air CoLmiand, which had re- 
rnaioed in France, there appeared, in the traffic of the caanand network* a nev 
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headquarters , the XXII 




Copland 


Service i *nd 


radar reporting orgu;d cation* and was supp lamented ty the addition of the 62nd 


Fighter Wing, the 206 Reecmnaissance Squadron (RAF) f and the G South African 

Fighter Wing. fcATAF Headcyiarfcers itself moved to Florence, while the units of 
Oil T JC concentrated in the lisa Florence-Grofiaeto area. There were also 

■* 

added three night fighter 3 padrone, whose mission w^s not to supplement the 
defensive role of ILnCAF, but rather to destrey the large motor conveys travel- 
ling at night alcng the supply routes* 



After intensive attacks by both the l^th Air Force and J^IATAF, in advance 

V of the ground forces, the breakthrough into the Fo Valley was achieved. The 

contimoua movwuents of the out-stations of the Luftwaffe SIS Regiment, South, 
and the increasing difficulties encountered with signal camsuni cation, prevented 
the regimental evaluation section frcn coupiiing a complete picture of the air 
and grtxmd situations in the Po Valley, 



2, Or>:am nation. 

MATaF was organised according to the functions it performed for the 
ground forces, each Amy being given its own tactic-1 air c aLLurvi, FATAF, 
therefore, had a two-fold mission: 


aj The direct support of the ground forces, 

b) Indirect support through tne agency of the Tactical Ikuber Force. 


Direct sup* ort w^ provided hy the singl ©-engine fighters, which always 
operated in advance of the front lines of each sector, witldn clearly -prescribed 

areas* The medium bombers ranged deep into Ger mn-held territory, and attacked 
sensitive points on the line of cctiiuni cations. Industrial installations , and 
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other special point targets. Each of the tactical air commands, supporting the 
respective Armies, had two reconnaiasance squadrons, which also flew reconnais- 
sance missions far the medium bombers. The order of battle of idAIAF, following 
the Salerno landing, was approximately as follows: 


XII -Air Support GamnaikL 

27th Fighter Group 

5 ?th Fighter Group 
86 th Fighter Groip 

111th Reccan* Scjuadron 
324 Fighter Wing (RAF) 


Desert Air Force 

239 Fighter Wing (RAF) 

244 Fighter Wing (RAF) 

7 SaAF Fighter Wing 
40 S**AF Recce* Squadron 
318 Polish Recce* Squadron 


Tactical Boaber Force 
47th Medium Bother Group (12th A F) 

31frth Medium Banber Group (l2th AF) 

340th Medium Bonber Group (12th AF) 

3 Siw'vF Bonber Wing 

232 Bonber Wing (RAF) 

The combining of the medium banbera under a single ccm^&nd apparently did not 
prove successful, since after a short time the medium bonber units were assigned 
to the two tactical air co im^nds* The final organization of the tactical air 
crrvns±ndn f as determined by the Luftwufie SIS, is shown in Figure No. 1 (at end 
of volume; . 
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3. Th« Individual Unito, 

a) Desort air Force. 

— k -x m —a & _ aw. — 


* 


coup risen those RAF units which had supported the British 


Eighth Army* in Africa fraa the very beginning, and hau therefore been responsible 


operational technique 


orlgii*- 


ally began with the 211 Fighter Group as a nucleus, to which were gradually added 
medium txmber units, reconnaissance units, and a night fighter squadron* The 
first air support miaul ons were flown with Hurricanes, which could each carry 


two 100 lb. bombs. Later, Hurricanes were 


in which a 1 centimeter cannon 


was mounted for action against tanks* However, the superior performance of the 
individual types of Genmn fighter aircraft forced, also in this theatre of war, 
the replacement of Hurricanes with Spitfires. Ptc*l 1942 on, itaerican type 
aircraft, such as Kittyhawks and Warhawks, were used, while, at the same time, 
aircraft specially adapted to aesert warfare, such a the ipitfire V 9 were being 
developed. Later in the Ita^i.n theatre, the ~,aat modern types of Ar-eriotoj 
aircraft were used almost exclusively* 


Through its long period of operations, the unite of the Desert Air 
Foroe never changed, but participated in all of the campaigns frew E©rpt to 
upper Italy* They flew mure difficult and nu erous missions th^n -uy other 
Allied air support unit. DAP's rich experience wne reflected in its highly- 
finished operation'! techni<juo>>. Its activities were of decisive importai^e to 
the issue in Africa, as well as to the sucoe^aes of the Eighth Amy in Italy. 

The Luftwaffe CIS had fol^owr?d the operations of the DnF fran the earliest d&ys, 
and w’is most familiar with the intim te details of its ralio traffic. 
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b) The XII Support Gotland {hater XII TACj . 

In connection with the 1 ;ndings in North Africa, there appeared the 
XII Air Support Cen^*aiid f which furnished air support to the It^ericon divisions 

concentrated on the western border of Tunisia. The interception of radio traffic 
fraD its canbat units caused considerable difficulty in the beginning, for the 
reason that their E/T traffic whs trsnuiatted wuthin i frequency band for the 
Interceptior of which the Ge naans hid only a very few receivers available. This 
deficiency was somewhat compensated for by the interception of the W/T traffic 
of the air support parties (ASP's), 

The XII Air bu^port Ccnauind functioned efficiently in Tunisia owing, 
in no small measure, to its overwheluing maericul superiority. Its ap; earunce 

on the scene reduced the buftwiffe to the straits that remained typical of the 
letter's condition throughout the r^uxindtr of the struggle for the mediterranean. 

An exuuple of the grandiose scale of American tactics was the fact thit where 
the Gerruuas and British hud been accuatcx.ed to deal in terms of individual squadrons, 
the lowest ^erican tactical concept the proup. The XII «ir Support n rnm^nd 
was characterised Igr the readiness with wnich it adapted itself to the operational 
tactics and techniques of its ally, DAF. Of course, the Americans, in the be- 
ginning, were more undisciplined in their mdo traffic than were the British* 
riowever, in the matter of planning the effective execution of their masiona. 





they yielded nothing in exp^rtness to the DAF. The XII Air Support Caumund played 

a leading part in the preparation for, and protection of the landings in Sicily 
and on the Italian mainland. It contrtbuted to the success of the American Fifth 

Anny in the snme impure ^ tiie UnK participated in the exploits of the British 
Eighth arny. 
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aft^x the landing; in the Aifczjo-Nettuno area # the breakthrough at 
-asiiino, nnd the AUlad advances to the Pi s a-Riad ni line, the XII Air Support 
Camaaod (now renamed XII TiC j , was withdrawn for the landing operations in 
southern France, The Luftwaffe ^13 wua able to follow accurately each phase 
of the preparation foi this operation, wtiich preparation continued over a period 
of approximately three wr^jca. lUtVAF itself set up its couraand post on board one 
of the ships oi the landing fleet lying in the harbor of Naples, and moved to 
Corsica, Only * 11 tison at vff ranained with the headquarters of l^th Amy 
Group, Both Arn$r and Air Force units were withdrawn from along the entire It^li^n 
Front, The operational vrea of DaF waa extends . to cover the entire front. The 
bio thereupon observed the typical radio characteristics which preceded landing 
operations: 





w 





The creation of new headquarters; 

Movements of units, and changes in their chain of coino-iiid; 

Steadying of troop carrier units; 

Concentration of radar; 

Appe&rurce of special radio beacons; 

Preparatory attacks by heavy banbera on the Montpellier*- Arles- 
^vign on- Toulouse urea; finally, concentration of reconnaissance 
aircraft anu fighter bobbers over the intenoed ceachhead on the 
south France coast. 

After toe landing., the XII TaC retrained in France, and there Appeared 
in its pi -ce in It *3y the XXII Tail, reinforcea \rj RAF units, Figure No. 1 shows 
its final organisation *s det trained by the did. 







The medium bonbers ( 12th Medium Member Group - 12th AF, 3 SAAF 
Baaber Wing; 232 Banber Wing, R *F) worked in Africa in close cooper *ti on 
with DAF* Their basso, in contrast to those of the fight era , were not in the 
direct vicinity of the front* They osu illy appeared on the airfields vacated 
by the single- engine fighters, as the latter moveu forward. 


After the landing in Italy, all the ineoiu*.. barber units were com- 
bined into a Tactical -aubrr Force* boweve , in ajguot , 1943 this force was 
dissolved. The 4 *th I.edi jn Bomber G: oup went to the XII dr bupport Gormand, 
WLiile the British units were ag -in assigned to LAF, The Mitchell roups 
(3-lat aj^i 340th Medium Bomber Groups) were, .f ter their move from the Fcg£d_a 
urea to Naples, absorbed by the 37th .. edium ?<mbe Wing, and transferred to 
"hiaonaceia in Corsica* The 31uth ember Group, which, under comisnd 

of UaC-*F, ha,: been operating gainst Cen^n shipping in the Mediterranean, 
was likewise incorporated into this wing* 

Me -nw bile the 42nd Medium cumber Wing (Mur uder) appeared on the 
airfields ground Cagliari in bar ania, and in December 19**4, at the time of its 
move to France, released the ;>19th Me Hu:., amber Troup, which had beer, re-equip- 
ped with . itchells, to the 7th Wing* This group, in turn, was Iso transferred 
to France in Febru&iy, 1945* 

Whereas the uZn ■. i> ediu*. bomber Wing b’d a predilection for *tt asking 
industrial installations ani troop : one ent rations in upper It ]y, the 57th Medina 
Bomber Wing directe : its att cl s prim rily ; «unat cauUujac diuna t rgets 
(railro.is nd riages), in ordtr to impede the :‘iow of supplies arid withdrawals 
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of troops. Later the focal point of its- attacks lay in the region of the 
Alpine passes, where the Brenner, the bottle-neck of Italy, and so iaportant 
to the German supply line, in spite of feverish reconstruction ei^eavors, whs 
repeatedly bein& blocked. 

The 47th Medium Bc*Lit»er Group, in addition to its radar*- controlled 
bathing attacks, carried cut supply- dropping cdseions to the partisans in 

northern Italy. 

It w«b Liore difficult for the Luftwaffe SIS to find poesibiiities 
for early warning in the radio traffic of the ;„e< iur. bother units than in the 
case of fighters or heavy barbers. Tuning troft^c w. e of significance in very 
rare cases only. However, occasional b/T traffic <1 ring the assembly period, 
intercept! on of airborne radar trMiaciissions, -vim, finally, those trifling 

clues that cute only with experience, enabled early warning to be given up to 
two hours be fort the a:>: earance of the i:»e dun bcmbern. However, targets could 
not be predicted, with the result that broad areas ted tc be alerted. These 
possibilities of early warning existed only in tuo case of daylight raids, and 
were not applicable to those ot night. In the case of the r .?th .V.ediun Banber 
#in^, a nineteei^-ftroup a* s sage w .» always tr;*naLdtted on these days when the 

wing was to stand down. Although the contents of tide uessage could not be 
deciphered by the SXS, it was nevertheless established that when it was inter- 
cepted prior to ID 30 hours there would be no raid. 


U. Tactics <uid Techni-tues. 



**) 






Tent acle Networks 
udrw of 19*4 f < 


SIS Platoon, Africa, on rvstworkjj located In the area of the front lines* Theae 


messages gave an indication of the cogeneration between the ground and air 
forces. Further monitoring and evaluation of these messages revealed that they 

were being directed hy air force ccamunication detach, ents. the sc^called ten- 

* 

taeles, with divisions, and later with all independent Arcy units! to an 

air support control* This air support control consisted of a staff of both air and 
grew*! officers! whose duty it was to balance the repeats of the ground unite 

for air support with the availability of ccebat aircraft, and to dispatch than 
against the reported targets. 

After the tra^endoua importance of these networks was realised, they 
were monitored with all available facilities. The enemy 1 s procedure js reflected 
in the W/t traffic ran approximately as follows; 

The tentacle transmitted a message to the air support control, which 
passage designated the target to be attacked in enciphered oap eo-onAnates. It 

described the target, for example, gun emplacements, motor coverage, troop 
concentre xions, etc., and designated an orientatl on point with reference to the 

target. A tactical reconnaissance aircraft could also transmit a message ac- 

*■ 

cording to the same fora. 7 he air support control acknowledged the message, 

and assign^ flying of the mission to a canb&t unit, The latter sent a message 
in reply, reporting the time cf take-off, After return fra a the mission, the 
caabut aviation unit concerned reported the re suits to the air support control 
by radio. This report of results contained data c'jnc^niing the target, degree 

of success of the attack, defensive measures encountered, the weather, and other 
c ailments. The procedure described here was developed during the eighth An:y 1 a 

offensive in Africa, and was also used later by the American XII Air Support 
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Command. In the case of the Americana, however, the tentacles referred to were 
known as air support parties ( AlP* a) . The procedure attained special significance 
finally, in the operations in Prance* 

The German Canaand made all tactical use possible of these messages. 
The SIS was able to report immediately; 

Type of target 

Take-off time and strength of attacking aircraft 

Exact position of the target (after breaking the grid encipherment 

in the middle of 1342 ) 

Type of attacking aircraft, including its itriaaiaent or bcmb load 
Unit designation of attacking aircraft (from r/i call-signs 
The time over the target (This was easily obtained froa knowing 
the starting time, the distance between the Allied airfield and 
the target, and the average speed of the aircraft). 

The SIS evaluation section sent this intelligence to appropriate 
headquarters by the speediest means. The reaction on the part of the German 
COai^andn w<i3 the shifting of gun emp lac events, the clearing of threatened 
sectors, the scattering of tank assemblies, or cover!: Lha:; with issoke, the 
re-routing of supply columns, the screening of headquarters and factoiy instal- 
lations with smoke cover, advanced warning to troop entrainment operations, and 
to the railway system -s a whole; finally, also, the alerting of German fighter 

units for immediate take-off to Advanced landing strips directly behind the 
front lines, from which vantage points they could again take off to engage the 
eniry aircraft as the latter approached the prospective targets* As a result 
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of these countermeasures, the expression * target not foujai" frequently appeared 
in Alli ed reports at the conclusion of missions* The monitoring of R/T traffic 


also served to disclose an impending attack* The original data intercepted, 
concerning target and time of attack, could bo verified, in a given case, bjr 
means of flight path tracking through continuous monitoring tnd D/^-ing of 


enoiy R/T t 


These flash reports to German headquarters attained special im- 
portance during the battles in the Salerno beachhead area, in the Casaino 
sector, and at the time of the Allied assault on the Gothic line. This waa 
especially true in the case of withdrawals frem action, when wire caxi-iiirLcation 

■f 

at the front was United, or nonexistent, and intelligence as to the situation 

there could scarcely be obtained by higher German headquarters otherwise than 
as supplied to th&i ty the SIS over direct trunk circuits* 




SIS situation reports were compiled frexi air support messages, and 
were telephoned to appropriate head garters* These gave, often hours before the 
arrival of corresponding reports frexi subordin te he d quart era, a clear and en- 
tailed review of the front-line situation# Such reports soon proved India- 
unusable to daily operational conferences, for exac^le, at the headquarter* of 
C-in-C, South* For this reason, SIS W/t detachments were aet up, in the List 
year* of the war, in the vicinity of Luftwaffe headquarter*, in order to assure 
to the c cm: zanders ard staffs iinedi^te information on the ground situation under 

ary circumstances* 


In addition, moat complete weathe ; reports could be obtained frem 
the air support networks, for which the Ca jik^nd was especially grateful* Since 
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all weather reportt from air support aircraft, even for the same area, were 
re broadcast ly the air support control, several checks were always available. 

This resulted in a most accurate picture of the weather situation* 

A distinct feature of air support traffic was the fact that ms- 
sages were repeated on the different air support networks. This repetition 
served to heighten the accuracy of intelligence derived fran them, the more so 
since in the repetitions correct ions and adjustments of data were made* The 
German caumands regarded these messages with great favor because of their un- 
questioned reliabilily, 

b) "Cabrank" Technique. 

After the two Allied air support coiuzands arrived on the Italian main- 
land, their fighter controls became the dcrai nant factor in controlling their 
operations. The mountainous terrain in Italy necessitated a more decentralized 

control of the air support forces. Since unforeseen targets were constantly 
cropping up, which it was impractical to attack in the usual manner, technicjies 
were developed which permit tad direct control of ground attack aircraft fran 
the front. Anon g these "Cabrank" was of special importance. The procedure 
was as follows: 

On a mountain from where an unobstructed view of the front was 
possible, a VHP K/T radio station, was installed in a tank. There was also 
present an HI 1 W/t detachment installed in a tent. This "Rover" station z^el re- 
tained contact with the air support control thrcaigh the W/T detaebnent; the 
IV^T detachment maintained direct oauuunication with the fighter banbers. Each 

day a definite canbat unit : British wing or Anerican group) of the air support 
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ecoinands, was placed at the exclusive use of the "Rover" stations. The latter 

■ 

ordered their aviation units, by reliefs, into pre-arranged aerial waiting areas* 
Fran there they could be called 1 1 by the "Rover" stations, and sent to 

attack specific targets* The "Hover" stations had wire cemLruni cation to the 
front-line troops in their particular sectors* The ground troops, the "Rover" 
stations, and the aircraft, all had their own identical maps (Rover maps), so that 
identification of n given position could be determined accurately, and with a 
minimum loss of time. The "Rover 1 * station not only informed the aircraft of the 
exact position of a target, aid kept the aircraft posted by visual refexences, 

but also conferred with it as to the results of action taken against the target* 

"Cabrank" was developed by the XII Air Support CoLmuind* In general, 
the Americans were the leaders in the development of ir support tactics and 
techniques in the Italian theatre* This imay be accounted for by the fact that 
the terrain features in Itily were imore nearly similar to those known in Tunisia 
by the XII 4r Support Caanand, than those with wriich DAK contended in the Libyan 
desert* Moreover, the Americans were gener ally superior to the British in tactical 
reacwrcefulneas • 


11 C shrank" , which proved its Lierit in the South, especially in the 
case of assistance to ground operations dijeu t bi'cakthrough, nevertheless, 
in spite of its successes here, did not reach the si^dfic uice it attained In 

the West after the Lre -kthrough at Avrunchea. The open terrain of France was 
paxticul .rly aa ipto ; to warfare of maneuve r, an u*uce speedy air support of the 
armored spearheads the rule. The tKisea of the Allied air supj ort units in the 
West lay farther to the rear than did tboae of thn tactical .iir comiarKiB in 
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Italy* This wha due, on the one hand, to the stronger Luftwaffe forces main- 

tained in the West, which forced the allies to hold their airfields at a dis- 
creet distance behind the front, on the other hand, to the lighning thrusts of 

allied armor, which left the -allied airfields f^r in their wake# Therefore, 
"Cabrank" became the only adequate means whereby the Allied ^ir support power 
could effectively be brought to bear in operations • la Italy, this f ifl not the 

case* The airfields of the tactical air commands (both RAF and ^erican) , as 


in Africa, were located in the vicinity of the front; the front itself, especi- 
ally in the mountainous regions, was often stabilized for long periocs of time, 
characterised by patrol activity only, accordingly, progress w is of a piecemeal 
nature, accomplished by thrusts in isolated sectors* In consequence, the plan- 
ning am directing of operations could be undertaken in greater detail than in 


fcM West* While in the West, n Royer” stations re densely sited, In the South 
they appeared only at points of special tactical significance* The number, 
locations and arrangment of 11 Rover" stations were therefore always a reliable 


indication to the SIS of allied intentions* 


By the "Cabrunk" procedure, the interv*. between the reconnaissance 


or tentacle message and t je attack on the target, w.s induced to a mini rrc an as 


compared to that required in the more conventional type of air support operations 
therein the interval between the request and tr>e attack often ran to several 


hours * 


To be sure, it was possible for tr.e SIS to monitor the air-to-ground 
traffic between "Rover* stations and their aircraft* However, the only con- 
ceivable defense against "C shrunk" would have teen in the availability of strong 
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Gemnn fighter uni vs, held in a similar front-area waiting zone, which, upon 
notice frcm SIS, would ii mediately have engaged the Allied fighter bombers. This 
idea could not be seriously considered owing to the mmerical inferior! iy of 

*■ * mr 

1 

the Luftwaffe in Italy* Thus, the Gem ana possessed no means of ecmbating the 
efficient "Cabrank ' 1 techniques. 



e) "Pineapple * 1 and Other Techniques. 

A second technique, principally used by the fighter b embers of LAP, 

was "Pineapple 11 * Upon receipt of a message from a reconnaissance aircraft by an 
air support control, those fighter b ember units already airborne were instructed 
to contact the reconnaissance aircraft, aui to perndt themselves to be guided 
to the target. The reconnaissance aircraft thereupon usually placed itself at 
the head of the formation, and pointed out the target either ty means of R T, or 
the dropping of smoke bombs, Whereas "Cabrank" was usually United tc use 
against targets on the main lii*e of resistance, "Pineapple", ty its use of re- 
oonn&issance aircraft in place of "Rover" stations, could be employed over wider 
areas and deeper to the rear. In "Pineapple" procedure, Juat as with "Cabrark"* 
the Allied fighter bombers were held in a waiting area near the front and 
countermeasures on the part of the Luftwaffe were e p, lly impossible. 


In audition to "Dixie*’ which was a modification of "Pineapple' 1 , the 
fighter bombers of k£Ld ', especially those of DAF, used the "Timothy” technique. 
This was an area bombing procedure wtdeh Hd not depend upon the oasis tunc e of 
radio, b.t was purely a flying and bombing technique. 


Greater importance, on the other hand, was attached to the "Directed 
Bombing" procedure, used primarily on the Fifth ^ front. It was employed not 
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only by the 4?th Medium Bomber Group, which specialized in this type of bombing, 
but also bp fighter bomber units of the XII T AC 9 It was only used by RAF 
units in training. The fighter banbera were led to night targets by specially 
prepared radar stations in the vicinity of the front, which, together with radio, 
were used to control them. They were furnished continuously w^tb azimuth and 

a 

altitude instructions, and ttus were vectored on to the target, finally, being 
given the order at a precise moment to drop their bombs, In the case of the 
twin- engine units, the control station gave the bemb release order by inter- 
rupting the %/T cajiiunicatiD n channel with morse signals, whereas the fighter 
bombers were instructed nd corrected simply by Ti/± traffic* In contrast to 
the frequently inaccurate bombing of the 205 Group, RAF, the units controlled 
by the procedure outlined, continually increased t eir precision, which made 
radar-controlled bombing an extremely dangerous we -poiu 

d) MATAF Reconnaissance, 

Reconnaissance ac^i irons were assigned to the air sup : ort eexx^nds 
(later tactical ir comands) from the very beginning. In Italy, jiTAt iia- 
tinguished between tactical nd strategic reconnaisi^nce. Each air support 
command had two reconnaissance squadrons, which .ere used far the following 
purposes: 


) A rtillery fire control missions, (These were generally flown by -ousters with 
Mustangs as top cov r. The asters furnished -ALJustaent and correction data 
on the artillery fire by means of R T ca .-.uni cation, anil informed the fire- 


direction center of the position of the strikes or Ixirstsj, 
bb) Patrol flights over the front lines. y The front lines, especially in the 

mountainous re^ons, were kept under continuous observation by the day-time 


i Ul 


* LJ S 


U i t ; 
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reconnaissance aircraft* In the event of the slightest movement on the part 

of the Gomans, the reconnaissance aircraft called in the fighter bankers#) 
(Bee "Pineapple")* 

ec) Tactical Reconnaissance, (For this purpose a dense recormaiaeaiKie patrol was 
flown twice a day over an area to a depth of 200 Km* behind the front line, 

the results of which were clearly manifested in the corresponding air support 
messages. These me as ages contained a total of all prospective targets, at*- 

taokable on the sane or the following d^r* The air support control decided 
which targets were to be attacked. As a rule twin-eiigLne bombers were used 
on stationary targets such as railway installations, bridges, factor! os, and 
cities; the fighter bombers were used against mobile targets, such as motor 
conveys, troop movements, etc.) 

id) Reconnai a sauce Prior to Dayligfat Bcmbing, (In the case of raids by the 5?tb 
Hediimi Bcmber Wing, a Mitchell weather reconnai seance aircraft flew ahead 
of the formations, and gave an advanced report of the weather over the target, 
in order that the attacking aircraft might release their baabs fran the most 

favorable altitudej* 

R/± traffic frau reconnaissance aircraft was very limited; W/T 
traffic was practically never used* The most productive source of intelligence 
concerning their activity was the air support messages* 

e) Ni>jit Missions of MATAF* 

Night bembing units also were assigned to each air support cocnand. 

3 SAaF Bomber Wing, and 232 Bonder Wing (RAF) accanpanied the Eighth Ajuy all 
tie way fran Egypt to the Fo Valley* The operational radio traffic of these 
medium bankers, which attacked supply routes find stationary targets to the rear 
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of the front, principally on moonlight nights or in the curly morning hour a, 
and along the Dalmatian coast, was limited to sparse Safely Service messages. 

Ttds hoLing traffic was transmitted ty one aircraft per scjuadron only, and w as 
not sufficient to permit countermeasures to be organised against the attacks 
of these unite* 

The 4?th Medium Bcmber Group (12th Mr Force) attacked target® in 
the Fifth Arty area by "directed bombing” procedure* SIS achieved no particular 
success in the monitoring of tills traffic. 

In the last months of the i rar, the tactical air ccmaands were further 

supplemented by night fighter squadrons, whose particular mission it was to dis- 
rupt supply mova^ents at night by low-level attacks* These attacks aggravated, 
to a considerable extent, the t* Ire disorganized German transport situation* 

5* C oxylusiot^s Coupe ruing I JGnF* 

The operations of KAtL'AF were so complex, and to a considerable extent 
dictated by decisions made on "nt spur of the ucueat, that there remained little 
opportunity for t >e observance of signal and cryptographic security regulations* 
Moreover, the Allies needed to be the leas cautious, fringe the German Cau^iand 
lacked toe resources to meet their attacks. That which could be initiated within 
the range of German capabilities w-s limited, in the main, to passive defense 
me asure s . 

Consequently, the interception of the traffic of Allied air support 
units never caused the CIS aiy difficulties* The change-over, in Africa, frcm 
KF to VHF meant no more then an ordinary change in fracflieiicy, since the call-signs 
remained unchanged* By combining air- to- ground md AS P point-to-point interception 
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aircraft on the ground* The banbera plowed up the entire runway; but on the 
following day, mioh to the vexation of the British, the same jet aircraft 
flew its usual reconnaissance as far as the Ancona area* Owing to its speed, 
aid to new photographic equipment, it was able to bring back fran its two- hour 
sorties, a plethora of excellent aerial photographs, such as previously were 
obtained only by an enti re Gruppe* The SLS found seme consolation in the fact 
that at least the mail remnant of the Luftw ffe remaining in Italy could make 
effective use of its intelligerce service. 





Allied Heavy Bcmber Units in the Uediterr ne ox (See Figure No, 1) 

1. Development in ^nca, 19ul- 

a } 205 Bcmber Group, RAF (bee Figure No, 5) 

Luftwaffe SiS o crop ary, 9th Gem any 


Up^n the arrival of the fj 
LstH 40, in Taormina, bici^. , in January, 1941, the radio traffic oJ a Wellington 
-nit was inte:^cepted, which w m soon identifier as 205 Bomber Group, RAF, 


stationed in the middle ^ast. The presence 


this fXoup was known from press 


report 


, a na t o 




g re .ter degree 


to discuss military affairs quite openly in their ne< soap era, *he decoding of 
4- figure messages soon resulted in a flawless picture of the group. It con- 
stated at that time of two wings (251 and 256 Bomber ffingy , with an overall 


strength of sixty JLrcrai't, wtuch flew d yli ht attacks against the Italian Amy 

jjn North .frica. During: the German campaign in the B lkuna, ut least one 
a^iadron was station^ in Greece on the fatal airfield near Athens* However, 


this s<£i idron was presumably used only as > tr< nsport unit for the Grecian 
front. With the arrival of Hamel 1 * "Afrlka Karps" in the desert, and with 
it German fighters and flak, the group, with its alow and clumsy aircraft, suf- 
fered such severe looses that the daylight attacks had to be disc outlined. 
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Therefore , t e ^raup, whi^tw until 1942, was the only strategic 
banber unit in Africa, began operations at night. Out of preference, it 
scheduled its raids either for moonlight nights or arranged them so that 
the aircraft would be over their target at daybreak. Its principal targets 
were harbor installations, or n'.iips lying it anchor in North African ports , 
as well as ground targets £*r to the rear of the front. For this long-r<^nge 
activity the aircraft to participate moved fo.irart: fra- their bases in Lower 
Egypt (Kabrit, El Fayid and ShallufaJ to advanced landing fields in the western 
desert (Landing Ground© 05,09} , Since these prelindnary movements were well 
known to the LL5, the German phot (^reconnaissance units were spared the ne- 
cessity of visiting these airfields, which also provided welcome targets for 
the long-r nge bombers of Fliegerkorps X, which were based in Greece, Thus, 
through the destruction of a number of Wellingtons on these intermediate 
landing fields during the day, the effectiveness of their night attacks was 
considerably reduced. (See Figure No, hj. The advaiice of the Afrika Korps, 
in the fall of 1942, occasioned the group's withdrawal to the H -ifa are- in 
Palestine, Ranmel's later retre it fir?t resulted in its return to t:.e Lower 
Egyptian dirfielde, ana thereupon its successive iav nces via the airfields 

of Gamhut, Solluch, kisurata-Zliten, Ben Oardane-Me deni na, Kairouaj^Saisse, 
until finally, in the beginning of 1944 , It established itself on airfields 
in southern Italy an part of the + editerr in® in Allied Strategic dr Force (^©e 
Fi^ire No, 7j, There it w?-s r • inforce d by 240 barber King, and later ly 2 
bomber Wing, and titfrety obtained its first 4-engine units. 

With the arrival of the IX jkxnber Gcmxiand (USAaF) the missions of 
the British and jimerlc n noniber units were co-ordinated* Targets widch were 
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raided ly A meriean banbera during the day were usually attacked again the 
ensuing night by the Wellingtons. With unflagging enthusiasm for ita work, 
the group improved ita operational techniques. Since in this early stage of 

the war there did not yet exist aiy electronic panoramic devices for locating 
a target, it began, considerably in advance of the RAF Bomber Command in 
England, to develop target i Hum! nation techrlcjaes (parachute flares, light 
buoys, etc.), whereby it perfected the accuracy and precision of its boating 
on dark nights. In the case of especially important missions the dropping 

of flares over harbors nd shipping targets was performed by individual Sword- 
fish and Aibaecre aircraft of the Royal Navy Air Service* as early as 1942, 

it also attacked targets on Crete in addition to those in Africa, In this 
connection, the reliable intelligence service wtiich the British had developed 
on the island proved extremely helpful. Thus it happened that when German ships 
arrived in Cretan ports they w? re promptly attacked the foil owing night by 
203 hroup* In these cases, depending upon the import &neu of the target, the 
jrcup flew up to eighty percent of its street h. To relieve pressure on the 

British front in Africa, the group also attacked the le num air basse in Cretr 
and Greece* Fycli Bengasi it then began its carefully -plannee destruction of 
Sicilian harbor installations. Following, the conquest of Sicily, it turned its 

r 

attention to targets on the Italian mainland (Naples, La Spezda, Genoa). 


In contrast to their limited strength (approximately 80 aircraft 
in 1942, 120 in 1943 , and IT'D at the time of its incorporation into KASAF), the 

maaber of missions flown by the Wellington* was impressive. Almost every night 
forty to sixty percent of ita aircraft were airborne on missions into Axis-held 
territory* This represented u drain on flying personnel, which found no 
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parallel among any other Allied bomber unite. This was made possible ty the 
constant flow of replacement aircraft from Great Britain, and the excellent 
performance of its maintenance units. In this connection might be mentioned 
the regular afternoon flights of 10 to 15 aircraft to maintenance depots, the 
traffic of which was intercepted by the SIS. 


While the German Cocmand still had an adequate number of aircraft 
on hand to undertake count er- act ion, the threat presented by tills group was 
perhaps underestimated. Its inherent danger was magnified by the fact that no 
early warring was possible in its case. To this was added the fact that in the 
Mediterranean no night fighters of significant strength were uiywhere available. 
When the Luftwaffe in the Eastern Mediterranean still had sufficient long-range 
bcobers, it did make attempts to reduce the effectiveness of the nigjit raids by 
the Wellingtons through attacks on their advanced lulling fields, aa hag already 

been mentioned. jr-oreover, intruders followed the bombers in on their return 

r 

flights, arxl attempted to ctroy the latter as they were landing, or, failing 
that, they bcmbed the airfields anew. The lack of bombers an the part of the 
Luftwaffe forced the abandonment of these tactics from 1943 on. 

although the SIS was unable to supply early warning of the group’s 
operations owing to the latter’s secure radic' discipline, still the radio traffic 

cf the Wellingtons while returning from a mission was sufficient to permit 
clarification as to tfhat unit eleiLenta hua participated, as well as their com- 
position and strength. Each wing had its own frequency on which Safety Service 
traffic especially was transmitted. Operational control during the attack was 

maintains a by the group headquarters itself on a special fi'e ruency. Thia varied 
use of frequei* 3 ieu, coupled with the employment of fixed recognition letters. 
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did not render it ary more difficult for the SIS to determine which wings and 
acjaadrons comprised the individual formation!!, ^nd therefore furnished valuable 

data for final evaluation. If the stoie recognition letter appeared twice on 
the same wing frequency, then this wj.ng consisted of at legist two squadrons. 

Frequently the operational strength of a win^ was also determined from the fact 
that, in the case of especially important me usages, the wing he dquarters af- 
fixed to the operational cfsll-aiyi the recognition letters of all the air- 
craft participator* in the mission. The use of fixed aircraft recognition 
letters also i^ud e it possible to determine losses ami replacements. It per- 
mitted, in addition, the recognition of moves to intermediate airfields prior 
to a raid* 


b) The DC Bomber Caanand, 

After the creation of a strategic air force in t-.e Mediterranean bud 
been repeatedly discussed in the Allied presa, the fact es erged, through decoded 

messages, in the "fall of 1942, that the "Halverson Detachment" had been set up 
in Eamat David, Palestine. The detachment w ls exp nded, in tine, into the 
3 /6th and 9Bth Heavy Bobber Groups, and, socn after the German retreat from 
El A lsm e in, moved to airfields in Lower Egypt (El Payid, Shallufa and El Kabrit), 
where its training flights could be foi. owed through its very voluminous Safety 
Service or honing traffic. Fran the subsequent transfers of the Liberators it 
could be observed th t the heavy bomber units of the IX Bomber C amused were 
continually moving into the airfields evacuated by 205 Group (KAF) . Thus they 
moved, in turn, via the Gambut area, where they were Joined by the 119th Heavy 
Bomber Group, to the airfields around enghasi (Berks 1-3)* Their strength was 

continually iiicreasingi in the middle of 19^5, at the time of their first attack 
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on Floeeti, their strength may have comprised more than 150 B-2J + 1 s. The first 
i&iaaiona of the ^.-engine banbera were flown from Lower Egypt against targets 

(airfields and supply installations) on the island of Crete in the beginning 

i 

of 1943# Even though the damage inflicted try the still inexperienced crews 
was relatively alight, a till the appearance of the colossal aircraft on a 


clear day, over what wua hitherto considered Axie-douinated territory , was 
significant# Their real effort begun after their move into the Gam but area* 

During the spring and summer of 1943 1 their attacks were regularly directed against 


the cities of Sicily and southern Italy ; and the damage and panic cauaed by 


their appearance contributed essentially to the eventual withdrawal of the 

Italians fro^ the war# Moreover, they ilao operated over the frontal areas, 
•there the AlHeu tactical air forces ilone were not succeeding in breaking 

up the German counterattack in the Half ay a Fasa* They also baubed the Gercnn 
supply lines in North Africa, and occasionally the airfields on Crete und in 
the vicinity of Salonika and Athena# The begiiuang of their lon^r *nge raids 
was represented by the attack on the oil refineries of Ploeuti, Tiara frcnt 

bases in Benghazi on 1 July, 1943* The IX Bcmber Cou^nd flew missions, on 
the average, once every three days, and with - me~n strength of 0 O- 8 O lir- 

craft* 

* 

The Luftwaffe High Corai&nd wus fully cognizant, from the very 
□egiiUiing, of the danger threatened by an Allied strategic air force in the 
Mediterranean, arvl spared no effort to employ their already inferior forces 


as effectively a® possible against tide increasing menace* Therefore it was 


hoped that the Luftwaffe ol^ , the principal source of intelligence con c *rning 
the enemy, woula be able to obtain timely data on his intentions and movements* 


1 
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The SIS did not fail to meet these expectations* Ever since the beginning of 
its operational activity, the radio traffic of the IX Bomber Caamand, which 
ccEprised only hud been very careless and undisciplined, the result being 

that order of battle, operational participations, nd strength of the groups 
could be currently determined. The insecurity of jfcnerican crews was distinctly 
revealed by the air-to-ground traffic during missions* An exmiple of this was 
w/T chatter indicating the Joy of the crews on finding themselves out of eneiqy 
territory and on their return flight to base. Frequent cl^ar-text messages in- 
dicating positions, names, reports of casualties, and exaggerated 2 IS cadis 
furnished a dditional intelligence* The outward flight of the formations could 
be accurately followed by means of the excellent D/ F organisation which W-Leit, 
Southeast , in particular, had created* Traffic upon wtdch the l/F organisation 
could work was furnished by the numerous instances in f ich aircraft reported 

if 

minor engine trouble, ^nd requested uermlsaion to return to base* An accurate 
source of early warning was obtained fran a transmission characteristic of 

their ground station (call-sign 9KW), *t first this characteristic seemed uu- 

important, but later it proved to be the means whereby German headquarters could 

* * 

be informed very early of an impending attack* 

On days when a ids si on w 3 to be flown, this ground station would 
transmit its callsign, followed by a string of V*a or figures. This w.is sent 
as a CQ call-up, ..i¥ i continued at 1 .ost for a minute* It w*:a repeated several 

times during the course of a raid, By noting the time interval between the 
first appear *nce of tills transmission, .nd t e time that the B-24'a released 

their boobs, the 213 iris sble to determine thit the first of these trana lesions 
ti-lwaya occurred either when the bombers were Jiibt taking off or were stiU in 

the assembly area, Frcuu spring until l^te suil er of 1943, the long-range 
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target* of the B-24's »er^ almost entirely in either Sicily or soutnera Italy, 
ft aids att 11 flown against targets in Greece , were, compared to those flcwn 
against Italy, no* almost insignificant. Therefore their tima over the target 
could be easily predicted, From the first time that call-»Ign 9KW was heard, 
the bombers required three hours to reach targets in Sicily, three and one- half 
hours to southern Italy, and four hours to central Italy as far as Rome (See 
Figure No, 8} , After an initial reticence, the bulk of German fighters was 

sent up to meet the i^sngine baabera, purely on a basis of these early war- 
nings. 

In the late fall of 1943 * the heavy bomber units were transferred 
from Benghazi to the Kairouan-bousse area where they were joined by the XII 
Bomber Cctraund, From these two counajids, reinforced by aircraft ferried frcm 
jkuericu, the 15th UbSAF was created in Tunisia, which in January 1944 moved to 
the great airfield center of Loggia on the Hast coast of southern Italy. 

The 12th kediua Bomber Group, equipped with 1^25* s f was also is- 
signed to the LX Bcmber Cauaand. This group, based in Gambut, attacked targets 
in the rear of the Gornmn front in Africa, In the fall of 1943 it wua trans- 
ferred to Great rituin where it fomed the nucleus for the re-establishment 
of the IX Bcmber Cam sand, 

c} The XII Bomber Ccmaiuind. 

Fro^ the thorough monitoring of the Allied Kerry Co mand in the 
winter of 194^-1943, it became apparent that large-scale ferry flights of 

z^-engine aircraft were being made to berth .*frica over the nersh Atlantic route 
(UK to Cosablancaj, and over the Natal, /iccro, Marrakesh route to the Oran- 
Algiers area. These movements confirmed the rumors of the creation of a second 
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Meric an heavy boaber ccm .i md in Africa. Thus, in the spring of 1943, the 
XII Bonder Command, which had already appeared in the final ba tie for 
rTX unisia, be gun its t tacks on the western Sicilian cities, and devastated 
them even more coop lately than did the IX Bomber Command the cities on the 
eastern coast of Sicily. 

The Luftwaffe SIS found itself confronted with considerable dif- 
ficulty w:en there bombers ;..ude their appearance, since not only their tactics, 
but also their radio equipment differed frcm that of the DC Bomber Command* 

The aircraft of the XII Bomber Ccxaaand flew with fighter cover, and employed 
>/T rather than W/T* They used a radio set, the frequencies of which exceeded 
the previoualy-encountere , frequency band of the RaF, 100-120 mcs, and for the 
monitoring of which no receivers were at first available* Nevertheless it was 
possible, at least curing the . unisiun campaign, thunks to the messages of the 
air support party networks, and the deciphering of the grid references contained 
therein, to £p.ve early warning of XII Bomber Ca^aanu ; isaions* It was also pos- 
sible to recognize ana plot their raids against oicily b y means of intercepting 
and D/F-ing their ranging-tone transciissions. These were sent by the aircraft 
in order that their ground stations mi^ht plot ia; vector them* owever, apart 

frcm this intercept l/F-inp, the monitoring performed by the out-stations of 
i-beit 2, was only frag ,entary and devoid of a substantial oasis. the SIS 
was never able to determine the total strength of trus c czlu tund, which, however, 
muut have been consider * ,ly superior to that of the IX Baiiber Caamand ; nor was 
it able to deten,dne the vaih uus units to which aircraft participating in in- 
uiv^du-1 raids belonged. 
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The HI Bomber Conuiiand, *by systematically ploughing up the ranaining 
German airfields In Tunisia, made noteworthy contribution toward the des- 
truction of the Luftwaffe in Africa; it &l?o played a le ding role in the sub- 
jugation of the islands surrounding oicily. .fter the conquest of Sicily, its 
attacks were directed -gainst central Italy* Ita units moved to the Tunis area, 
where they were, together with units of the IX Banber Camand, reorganised into 
trie 5th, 4 th and 3G4th He vy Bomber Wings. In December, 1943, they Tioved to 
bases in the Foggia arwm f wtuch had meanwhile been prepared for them; there they 
were joined by the 49 th and 39 c’n Heavy ] ou.be r Wings which h *d just arrived free, 
the United States. Thus was the Fifteenth nited St tea Army Air Force created. 

2* Develoniaent in Italy llith USAAFj . 
a) General, 

The heav banber units, with the activation of the 13th *dr Force, 


and the move frern Afric- to the European mainland, now became a dominant factor 
in the w*r, Fran Foggia, not only the : J >al/:an countries, but * Iso southern 
Gernany , Czechoslovakia, aiki tue last seclude i in us trial are % of the Reich, 

Upper -ilesi , Ly within comfortable r nge of the Fortresses uni Liberators, 

The development of long-r nge fighters, Lightnings nid I .slangs, provided thorough 
protection unst attacks of the Luftwaffe fighter am. The German Cocii.and was 
thus forced, as it was in the West, to develop a system of defense for the South 
and Southeast, Nevertheless, it could not prevent the collapse of the Balkan 
States, which was one of tiie principal objectives of the eneay attacks. For 
RouLania, Bulgaria, m iungary the gradual devastation of their priivipul 
cities represented a hardship, which these people simply couLi not withstand; 
for these countries, Bucharest, Sofia, and Duiiapest not only represented their 
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capitols, but also the very focal pfbi'nts of their national existence. The 
capitulation of these countries, however, made the continuation of the war 
hopeless for Gemary; without Roumanian oil, and the food supplies of the 
Balkans generally, even the most undaunted further resistance of the German 
people, as subsequent events proved, could be broken within u few months. 

b) Orranizrttion and btrenjyth. 

The XV Bcrober Caumand comprised one wing of B-17* s (5th H* * Wing), 
and fcur wings of B-24'a (47th, 49th, 5!*th and 304th H*B. Wings), In the be- 

ginring the wings were of varied size, and were only brought up to full strength 
during 1944. The strongest wing wus the Fortress wing, wtuch had five groups. 

Each of the reiiiaining wings had four groujs, euch grouj comprising four sc^uafjrons* 
The actual strength if. aircraft, sccorii ^ to the old, was probably ihout 12 1>0 
heavy bcmbere in the ; egiruiing of 1944, »nd by the end of the war hu • been inr- 
c; eased to approximately 14bC. 

At first only the 5th ana 4/th Wings flew with fighter protection, 
each wi/ig being accent? araeu b, two s macrons of lore- range Lightnings, l ie 
attacks increase . in intensity, the fighter jovtn was reinforced by iciitionai 
Lightning an: Thunderbolt units. The Thunderbolt squadrons were re-equij'ped 
with -.ong-iaige Lus tangs once the latter were developed# In the spring of 
19a-~, the XV Fighter Co xxL&uti w\.;_ forme.- in Torre iag^ore; the three Li htning 
groupa were caab in. d into the 30! th lighter Wing, inu the four Mustang groups 
into the 3u6th Fighter fdn* . The Fighter Group, which consisted entirely 

of ne^ro personnel, was later removed frci-i trie 30&th Fighter Wing, ai*l trans- 
ferred to the v/th tedium Bcmber *ing s fighter escort. The Ion* -range fighters 
of 15th USA..P were likewise baaed on airfields in aaithem Italy. Their total 
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strength toward the end of the war was approximately 750 aircraft. 

The 15th Air Force also boasted a long-range reconnaissance squadron 
(154-th Weather Reccon# Squadron, call-sign "Tailpiece"), which flew as many 

as eight sorties per day to determine the weather factor along the proposed 
route and over the target for the daylight operations of the bcoobers. The 
squadron's total strength was appro:onately 23 aircraft, 

0 ) Tactics and Operations, 

Building upon the experiences of the two bomber ccnmiands in Africa, 
the 15 th USArtF began to develop coup lately individual and flexible tactics# 

These tactics -differed in ecaentiaLi .^ran those employed by the puissant, thou^Ji 
comparatively primitive, procedurea of its counterpart in Great Britain, the 
8th BSAAF, The Luftwaffe fighter arm was restricted in its efforts against 
the 15th Air Force owing, on the one hand, to the spaciousness of the Southeast, 
and, on the other, by its heavy carmitoents in the West, In the first half of 
1944 , the greater port ion of its vt tacks were directed tuwr,rd the elimination 

of the German satellite states; in this connection < o- operation with the Rus - 
siwns was clearly noted by the Luftwaf i c GIG in the Russian air raid warning 
networks. In the absence of uiy effective Russian heavy bomber force, the 
15 th USAAF also performed the furctior* of a strategic air force for the 
Ukrainian Front of the Red Amy by delivering blowB against the Gennan instal- 
lations and supply routes in the eastern Balkans* The banbera attacked, in 
the main, installations on the line of coummlcaiions, especially the railway 
centers, of such decisive leper tanre in the Kast; cities, especially the 
capitals of the ialkan countries; and industrial targets (Ploesti). The es- 
corting fighters, after discharging their primary task of protecting the 
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bombers, swept German airfields, or strafed Individual c<xmiuni cations targets 
such as trains arid motor convoys. After the collapse of the Genian position 
in the Balkans, the focal points of the attacks were shifted toward the northr- 
west, and concentrated on Austria, Bavaria, Czechs lovalia, and above all, TT pper 
Silesia, As moaoxy serves, trie farthest penetrations were flights to the in- 
dustrial area of Saxory, oral to Posen and Lublin, The Luftwaffe fighter am, 
in so.e cases imaobilized through lac* of fuel, and in others through sheer 
exhaustion, conceded to the American baabers, in increasing measure, virtual 
free dm of the shies cr/er all of Germany* Toward the end of 1944, they aban- 


doned their tactics of attacking in large, tight formations, and spread out 
in fan-like fashion free, a designated Initial point, attacking widely-separated 
targets in Small groups. They then returned in the esi^e susll formations, ©c 
that on certain occasions those cities in southern Austria lying on their route 
were under a state of air raid alert b 11 day. 


The assembly of the unite ove. the /tdriatic wts directed by their 


"assembly masters 11 who returned to their bases 1 if ter completing their functions. 
The assembly originally require! in hour and a half to two hours, but toward 
the end of the war w, s reduced to one hour. Along the Dalmatian coast, there 
existed bad weather assembly areas, which were <*1&g di video into waiting areas, 

Upon cam let ion of the assttnbly, the formations took their hearting on a broad 
front. The course a were urn, 11/ fixed, md frcia the;.* *lone the individual target 

areas could be predicted with tolerable ac uracy* When aircraft crossed the 
coast Mar Split on a north or northeasterly heading, it usually signified a 

rt id on the hulk ns, or Czechoslovakia, If the coast were crossed in the 
Fiume-i'olu area, a raid on eastern Austria wus indicated; if at Venice, western 
Austria or Bavaria, (See Figure No* 9), 
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For the rendezvous with the fighters, assembly points marked by 
special terrain features were chosen (Neusiedler See, Lake Balaton, Lake 
Ochrlda) , Bach bomber formation att icked in accordance with instructions from 

■ 

its leader. Attacks were usually made from an altitude of 18,000-24,000 feet. 

The return flight over the Alps brought a sense of relief to the crews. Fre- 
quently, damaged aircraft landed on the nearest Allied airfield serviceable 
for 4-engLne aircraft# Unconfirmed looses were probably considerable* This was 
proved ty the existence of maintenance facilities for heavy bombers which were 
established on advanced airfields, such those on the island of Vis and 
directly behind the Italian Front, 

The 15th Air Force emplqyed two types of fighter cover. The first 
■<as close escort, the other a fighter sweep preceding the bomber formations. 

The close escort remained with the bomber formation fran the point of rende zvous, 
its purpose being to protect the bombers frcm attack ty Genuon filters. Only 

in the last months of the wur, when the German fighter arm made most infrequent 
appearances, were these fighters free to attack targets of opportunity. The 
fighter sweep escort proceeded the bomber form lion, sometimes by several 
hours. Originally, its mission w<is either to prevent the take-off of German 
filters by attacking their airfields, or to intercept their attacks on the 
bombers, additional task was to strafe flak emplacements in low-level at- 

tacks, In the last stage of the war, the fighters usually flew free-lance 
missions in the general urea of the banber targets, principally attacking 

•ritica! calami cations points, so that in a certain respect they represented 
an extended arm of the tactical air force* Fran the end of 1944 on, these 

fighters also carried bjiujII bombs for use in the area bonding of cities from 
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a high altitude. For this purpose the leading aircraft of the fighter for- 
luation was equipped with H2I* In general the co-operation "between the bomber 
unite and their fighter escort was admirable. This was indicated by the 
ft/*! traffic which usually passed between the two elements to an extensive 
degree, from the rendezvous point on. 

Similar to the 8th Air Force, the 13th USAAF flew daylight mis- 
sions exclusively, usually releasing its boobs over target during the noon 
hours » In the case of the individual units, retraining for night operations 
was observed in November, 1 944* In fact, isolated night attacks actually took 
place in Dec«Lber without observance of the strict radio discipline that had 
been ordered* However, the 15th ur Force seemed to forsake this innovation, 
probably in view of the slight resistance only which the German fighter de- 
fense was able to present toward the end of the war, since during 1945, the 
formations of the 15th Air Force appeared only ty cjsy* 

When during the battle for C a© si no, the Allies were unable to 
advance, deaplte very great expenditure of material, thf assistance of the 
he yj hanhers was sunmoned, The aenond air sup ort venture by the 13th idr 
Force was undertaken during the invasion of southern France. Further use of 

the strategic air force on close support targets, was dis conti rued, since 
it was proved th~t the elimination of such targets c Quid be accomplished more 

effectively by medium bombers. 

Daily long-range weather missions were flown by the reconnaissance 

aircraft of the 15th Air Force, by means of which a decision its to areas in 
which operations were feasible could be made in the early moaning hours. Since 
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the 96 weather reconnai stance airc aft reported their findings back to base 
on R/T Ijy means of relay aircraft, the German SIS was In a position to five 
early warning on the basis of the intercepted traffic# However, this system 

of early warning contained two great defects: firstly, the weather reports were 
given only for large areas auoh as Roun&nLa, Hungary and Bavaria, and there- 
fore the target area could not be localised) on the etfr r hand, it could still 
not be determined whether a raid would take place or not# Since the middle of 
1944* these daily weather re eomuii stance flights were carried out over several 
different target areas, so that no precise conclusions could be drawn from than# 
However, as in the West, a weather ship flew’ uhe id of the barber formation, which 
tranasaitted to the formation leader reports of the weather in the areas to be 
traversed The greatest value therefore was placed on the interception of his 
short messages, the simultaneous D/F-ing of which revealed the direction which 
the bodbers would pursue. In the afternoon, fol owing * Liorning’s raid, a 
phot <>- reconnaissance aircraft w a sent to observe the effects of the barbing. 


dj Early Warning, and Flight Path Tracking. 

The transfer of the heavy iociber units from .vfrica to southern 
Italy provided the impetus for a radio *1 r -or.; niz ition of the Luftwaffe BIS 

in the Balkans. rV-Leit, Southeast, which up to this tine had concentrated on 
point-to-point networks, anu had ^evoted its entire effort toward final eval- 
uation, and producing - strategic picture of the air aitu tion, now found itself 
constrained to concentrate on the flight path tracking of Allied heavy banber 
formations, und tactical evaluation. In this new field only one of the units 
of W-Leit, Southeast, the former Intercept catupany in Crete, possessed ai^y prior 
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experience. The first step was to set up a belt of VHF and radar Intercept 
out* stations along the Dalmatian coast* Thanks to energetic support fran the 
3rl-SteUe, this was accomplished with a minimum loss of time. Since the most 
favorably situated of these out- stations, that at Dubrovnik, lay directly 
opposite the airfields of the heavy bombers, aid since the latter chattered, 
considerably at the tin f take-off as well as in the assembly areas, timely 
early warning could be given on each occasion that a bom fide mission was 
recognised (different call-signs were used for operational and training flights). 


The tracking of the b ember formations caused difficulties, ihoreas, 
in the case of iiJCT/iF, the networks were so prolific of traffic that at times 

the interception of only one was needed to compile a most complete picture of 
the situation, in the case of the 15th USS-AF every VHF B/T message, IFF plot, 

H2X bearing, HF W/T message, and HF 'R/l message, had to be carefully considered 
in order to ensure the tracking of the bcxaber formations. The relative im- 
portance of aj^y one of these sources changed iVcm raid to raid. The breadth 
of the target areas, the potential threat to the out-stations of the partisans 
in the Balkans, and the flexible tactics of the heavy bomber uni' 1 ’ a in the 
bouth, never permitted the establishment of any standard operating procedure 

•a was developed against the 8th UbiUF in the West under the direction of 
u-eldekopf X, another difficulty was the completely different scheme in the 

use of call-signs and frequencies fran that employed in the West. In the case 
of the bcmber units of the 8th ieLr Force, each VHF frequency signified either a 
bomber division or a combat wing* Once establish* d, its block of can-signs 

prevailed throu^iout the entire period of the war with only irconsequontial 
changes in the system of their rotation. The R/*2 interceptor in the West, had 
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by hi & aid® concise data serving to identify any traffic he intercepted* In 
the South, on the contrary, ©all-signs changed dally, and each group had a v 
separate frequency* Froii the final montht of 1 $t*h on, when close formation 
tactics were abandoned, and m^eroue individual targets were attacked by 
bombers la ias*1 1 separate forttutlons, the situation heoum© completely baff- 
ling* Seen aircraft of t la •*,* group were split up among different for- 
mations (Ses Figure No* 10 * 

The complicated R/T ©all-sign md fre<jienmy system of the 1 th dr 
* ore© achieved its objectives; the Luftwaffe 3Ih required months to identify 
accurately the individual group frequencies* Uoreowor, the resources in per- 
sonnel and receivers fell far short of what was requireu to monitor axl these 

frequencies. A further difficulty lay in the gre *t number of flash measles 
from the out-stations which were necessary to the evaluation sections in deter- 
mining th© unit composition, and atr©::gth of the attacking fors.-ationa. These 
estates constituted such * burden on the coiamnication system, which, more- 
over, was principally r oio channels rather thin land-lines, ttv-t, for example, 
tbs reporting of aircraft recognition letters, wtueh were necessary for cal- 
culating strength, could only be undertaken at the expense of reports of bearings* 
For all that, the principles underlying the allotment of cull- signs and fre- 
quenues by the 15th USAAF were rapidly clarified, and flight path tracking, 

V ' 

despite -ill. these difficulties, was assured by the large; only the comparative 
ease with wtdeh similar difficulties were resolved by keldekoepf© 1 and 3* in 
the West w r,z lacking. In the South the SIS ccxnrmii cation network could not 
quite keep pace with the strain imposed upon it by the tactics of the 15th Air 

Force* 

TO 
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A further disadvantage in the South lay in the difficulty of co- 
ordinating the various signal intelligence data. The 15th Air Force, as 
monitored by the IIP W/t and B/T platoons of W-Leit 2 in Italy, presented a 
different aspect than it did to W-Leit, Southeast, which worked primarily 
on VliF and radar intercept. The integration of the two types of monitoring 
loaded as inevitable, when, owing to the asceniuncy of guerrilla activity in 
the Balkans, W-Leit, Southeast, was forced to v^ithdraw its out-atatioiya in 
Albania and Dalmatia. The fjecesaity of accurate earl^ wtxrni ng ui*i flight path 
tracking against the raids of the 15th USA JF, was finally the decisive factor 
leading to the activation of the SIS Hegijnent, South. Through the creation 
of t. central Meldekrof directly subordinate tc the regiment, ana comprising 
of both battalions, the centralization of all teclinlrruee and intelligence in 
the South was achieved. The consolidation cf the Jieldekopf and evaluation 
company of the regiaent, likewise conceived fron the very beginning, was never 
realized owing to the difficulties which would have been interposed in find in* 
(jiarters for such a large unit (approximately 350 men), in districts already 
overburdened with refugees. As a temporary solution, the existing evaluation 
section at the ..eldekopf w^s rriitforced with personnel fr<m the regimental 
evaluation cc mp&ny, After the loss of tne VHP and radar intercept stations 

in Dalmatia, new possibilities for early warning had to be nought in the HP 
traffic, as welJ as to compensate for tii© loss ul the VHP traffic of the 

bombers as they flew from the assembly are ^3 to the northern .adriatic, at 
which point the first reliable VHP interception could be made by the then 
southernmost VHF out-atation, tie SIS platoon near Zagreb. A particular 
cc apenaution was found in the UP W/t traffic emanating frcm the control 
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The ground station of this wing (Q4F) sent tuning traffic every 
the hair, regardless of whether a mission were to be flown* If in- 


dividual aircraft receipted the messages, a raid could be anticipated with 


certainly* If these responses frcri the aircraft were heard at an early hour, 
it meant that the 47th Wing was flying either as the leading formation, or in 
second position* When, during a mission, the aircraft failed to receipt for 

one of these hourly tuning messages, it could be taken for granted that the 
baabs would be dropped within the next henr. Every hour, to coincide with the 

tuning transni solans of the 47th Wing, all available HP d/F 1 a of the SIS were 
placed on the wing frequency, and from bearings taken on transmissions from 


the aircraft receipting these messages, the course of the formation could be 
plotted* In addition to lids air- to- grour id traffic, tuning messages were 
exchanged between the leading aircraft of the different squadrons* These 
messages ulso took place on KF W/T , and occurred every hour on the h-If hour, 


operational call-signs being used* Since tlds tuning traffic lasted for a 
longer interval than did that frun the ground at* tions, it not only afforded 
excellent opportunities for D/ F-ing, but also permitted computation of the 


number of aircraft of the wing particip&tir l* 


The W/T trafiic of the other wings was far leas fruitful* Nevej>- 
theless, it could be determined frem the general signal intelligence picture, 
built up over the course of the morning, whether ft raid were Impending. From 

H / T traffic alone, it could usually be decided whether Allied barbers heard 
taking off were being airborne for an operational or a training mi salon* In 
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the latter case, for example, the aircraft were always heard in Safety Service 
traffic with D/F stations of 205 Group (RAF) * 

R/T traf ic proved even more productive of results, However, the 
deficiency of SIS Regiment, South in Yl^F receivers, coupled with the complicated 
call- sign and frequency systems of 15th Air Force, permitted identification of 
the numerous group frequencies orly with the aid of captured documents. More- 
over, the D/F-ing of airborne radar, as ic tally IFF nh Hf-X, was more important 
to SIS work in the Scaith than it was for ,*.elde^opf 1 in the West in its effort 
aged ns t the 0th Air Force* 

In sunaation, early warning was assured by the monitoring of W/T 
frequencies and radar intercept. On one occasion r ^d&r inter ept would prove 

the more fruitful for flight path tracking; on another, '.IF R/T or HP w/T* 

In the latter muntlis of the war, strength ii d composition of 4 ormations could 
be detejuiined o rJy frtxi >/T traffic, which w^s ilso the only ana of fol- 
lowing the Liilt-target tactics of the 15th Air Force, when they wrre adopted. 

The leadership of the 15th *dr Force was impresively superior* 

This wuhS eviiKjed by the nature of its operational planrdng, which resulted 
in care fully-de signed attacks on high prioilty targets* Even though the en- 
listed men of the air crews appeared to be orawn frau the ordinary walks of 
life, they were distinctly security conscious, -a was proved wherever captured 
crews were interrogated. The officer corps displayed a resourcefulness in 
operations, which considerably increased the smooth functioning and striking 
power of attacks. The refined technique underlying the assdgment of call- 
signs and frequencies to combat units, as well as the employment of 

I i'Uj k, f : P, ! ) ! | 
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interceptors, ms • high tribute to tte (cm of the sign&l officer*. Also 
to bo Mentioned in the oentisnens trelslng ictliilgr by which a mdfox* pro 
flclenoy fu achieved omv tee unite. 


Following the trad! tion of tfao U 3 codex Ciwoiiri, tte 15*h dir 
Form flow, until the fell of tfbfc, a Imp range sisal an every third day tm 
the average, each sisal on oreaprieix* 400-500 boebero* After tte oollapee of 
tee Cexmn pool tion In the Balkane, end the coooo^ont ohif tine of tee sal* 
eir effort, the Intensity of its etteote lao reused noool hereby. In tte eve nt 
of favorable mother, si sol one mre flam to Somla, oable, Caechooloeekle, 
end Upper Silesia, 0 UI 0 bod ueetter brought etteote on cifuaei ideations end 
industrial ter goto in nor the r n Italy* The average strength in them etteote 
omprleed 600-?00 el rereft* Tte Inot raid on Carney before tte end of tte 
eer mo on tte railway ine t elletl one it Attnen g Pu chhein, user 1dm, where 
tte lent undone ged, large nershelUng yexdj in aouttern Gerwexy mre reduced 
to rubble* frae tte nlddle of April on, it oonoent rated exclusively on tte 
Genoa-held territory of Italy, where its large- ec ale etteote of ottrition 
heotened considerably the capitulation of tte Genoa Any Group 0* 

e) 20S Bmber Group RAF (See Flpur** No* 1 end 5) 

After 205 Group finally nettled doen on oirfloldo in southern Italy, 
and wm reinforced by two Liberator wings (2 SAiF Booober Wing end 240 Bmber 
Ting), it noe began to attack lend targets (cities, linos of ccomuxioetiaas, 
airfields) in addition to its auetaaoiy banbing of harbor installations (Genoa, 
La Spesie, Pole) • Tte e of tte two newly- added wings, which mre equipped 

with electronic penoranic devicea, served as Pathfinders for tte Wellington 
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unite* Only at the beginning of 194* were the 231 and 23*> B ember Wings also 
re-equipped with Liberators * ao that finally the whole group was ccmpoeed 

e.ociusively of B-24 t s* The night attack technique of t:ie group* Involving 
the use of target il uudnators, remained essentially* unchanged. The use of 
PathfiiKler radar permitted ^eater independence of weather conditions; however * 

V* 

moonlight nights were still preferred* As in the case of the RAP Bcauber Can- 
mand, the approach flight to the target re& was carried out in a b ember stream; 

B 

once over the t arret the aircraft, one after the other* released their bembs* 

The return flight w.s in an open fonuttioiu The group's depth of penetration 
was limited to s exit hern Austria; even after re-equipiient with Liber; tors, its 
attacks extended no farther than Brack -on- the kur* which was in ita northern- 
moot objective. It attacked, or* the aver /e, three* or four t Lues a week* md 
maintained this pace of oper tions even during; the last stage of the war, i- 
priivripal target of tne group were tine cities of Graz and ilarburg through which* 
toward the end of 194k, passed 11 sup; lies for the German front in the Balkans. 
In addition, individual squadrons were used for mining the b cube* 

4 1 

a considerable purx of its activity, especi illy during the sumtier 
of 1944 * wa a the supplying of the insurgents in the Balkans; by both day and 
night* the itel Hn> tons dropped arms, munitions, -nc medicinal supplies to 
Tito's p rtiaans. The range of th^ sup ly-dropj ing jaissions of the Liberators 
extended as far *e LlcrvaJcia aiui Poland, In the fal. of 1944, they even sup- 
ported the resiataiice of the Warsaw Poles by dropping supplies to them, (See 

Figure No, 14, Page9fc*u 

The successes of the group -vere significant since it always main- 

* 

twined yood r -die discipline, usej its iathJinder r dar spi*rink,ly, carefully 
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avoided flak barrages, ana always chose targets where the presence of German 
night fighters did not have to be reckoned with* It held its leasee within 


narrow bounds. The results which it achieved, s the only 1 ng-range night 


baaber unit in the South, far exceeded those which mi 



ordinarily be ex- 


pected free- a unit its sis®* 


E» ^ editerrane an allied Co stal ^ir Force, !LCaF. (oee Fi^ires No* 1, 11 *nd 12 J 
1* 202 Group , to, ^nd AHQ Malta. 1941-1942. 

The 202 Group ir*3 a Catalina md Sunder 1 aid unit, which was stationed 
at Gibraltar* It reconnaite red the ^tl *ntic from Cape Ferrol to Cas abl .nca 
aiui westward to the axores; the Uediterranean as f xr to the east as lape Bougie. 
Its reconnaissance of the Atlantic w vs carried out in closest co-operation with 
19 Group, RAr Coastal Command, \ -sei in southern England* The latter, in its 
long-range reconnaissance of the Atlantic, frequently used Gibraltar as an 
intermediate landing field. 


One duty of 202 Group w.^3 anti-autiaarine : atrol; the other, convoy 
escort, bur in*-, the first years of the war, re conn i* a sauce *13 carried out 
on ly by day, and no electronic devices had yet been developed for detecting 

submarines; submarines when sighted were attacked with opth charges, much 
mssion lasted, on the average, between seven m; nine hours* Radio traffic 
was very scanty, and was 1L ited to reports of a i ^ht i s , ana homing proce- 
dure during the return flight. Traffic waa transmitted on a coa^on long- 
range reconnaissance frequency. Reports of sighting, which were encoded in 
the Air Rorce Code, Naval L>e«'*tiDn J c o>i Id be L.; ediately read by the Luftwaffe 

Slf , and Liaie possible the wiming of German sub. Birinas through the appropriate 
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naval head -u art era. The constant use of individual aircraft letters permitted, 
Just as in the case of 205 Bomber Group, the identification of those aircraft 
participating in missions, despite trie later- adopted procedure of changing 
operational call-signs at 1400 hours daily* The strength of the Gibraltar- 
based reconnais ance aircr ft increased slowly/* When first monitored, in 
January I 94 I, it was proba, ly no more than twenty aircraft; by the middle 
of 194 2, it had already increase : to three squadrons* Several weeks before 
the allied landings in North ^fric^, a considerable reinforcement took place, 
which involved the ferrying of new squadrons frau Engl nd, Af ter the oc- 
cupation of North nfri :a two s (padrone of the group were transferred to 
Agadir (western coast of Marocco) , while the group headquarters itself moved 
to Algiers* The other squadrons rex . lined a* Gibraltar, nd their :rumber of 
daily sorties, winch had more this doubled durin* the period of the invasion, 
now returned to normal* 


Similar to Gibraltar, Air Headquarters, :*alta f h-u special recon- 
naissance units, which, in the beginning, were taken over fraa the Fleet Ir 
Arm ( ?00, 815 ajwi 816 Fleet Air Ann Squadrons)* They were equipped with Sword- 
fish and Albacore aircraft, *nd carried out lose reconra- stance missions, 
patrolling; the waters around kalta. In the ;;u»Uile of 1941, they were relieved 
fcy Wellington units (69 General Recce squadron; and two torpedo squ idrons, 104 
■nd 10 Bomber Iquadronsj, nd tr iisferred to the ki a lie Hast (-lexandria and 

Palestine) * at the sa* t e tii^e, ...ulta was reinforceu with Beaufighters, e o that 
follow^ :.g the failure of the second Luftwaffe attempt to reduce the fortress, 

in the fall of 1942, it could then take t*e offensive. In addition to es- 
corting convoys through the Luftwaffe infested area of the central keditoi^ 
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ranean, the main task of the Malta-baaed reconnaissance and bomber units was 
the disruption of Gerais supply lines from Sicily and Sout hern Italy to ports 
in Tunisia and Tripoli, 

Co-operation between ualt^ i\nd Gibraltar, as revealed through the use 
of cannon reconnaissance frequencies, was excellent. The Malta units also 
used the * lr Force Code, -nd the Luftwaffe olb availed itself of these inter- 
cepted messages to alert German shipping in the central Mediterranean, 

2. The Coastal CcnBiiand in the Western Mediterranean, 

j-^fter the Allied landings in North Africa, a coastal command, (North- 
west African Coastal Air Force), for the protection of the western liedite; rane *n, 

including Gibraltar, was create with its headquarters in Algiers, It ume re- 
took to protect the Allieu shipping lanes during the /ifrican campaign. 

For tide purpose lar e air b^-ses for long-range and coastal reconn is- 
s^nce aircraft were prepare u in Casablanca, Agaoi: , Dakar and Freetown, for 
the protection of the entire co .ht line* tfith the creation of the Mediterranean 
co iatal comund % NAGAF, , and the equipping of its d reraft «i_th the newly- 
deve lopped anti -sub. marine vector ASV), the denaan submarine activity in the 
central Atlantic, until ttun ver su< eusful, received a lethal blow. 

The $MC*V was also responsible for the protection of the African interior, 
insofar as it w a occupied b Allied troops. The ere -tion of air defense zones, 
however, only aasuujsd final form -hen the .-.edit err *ne n Allied Co stal Air 
Force ^MAJAF) was establish® u, following the Salerno landing* 
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3. The l»cdit«rr*neiin Allied Co^staJ, Air . orce. (:iee I’igiires No. 11 

anl 12) 


a) QruarJL zat ion nd Func t i ons « 

MJCAF, whose headquarters was first in Algiers , and was later moved 

to Gaserta, was supreme ir clah jtnd over all coastal reconiij&iasence, coa stal 
bomber and fighter mats, together with their ground organizations, in the 
western and central kediierriaieaiu consisted of; 


202 Group (RAP) in Algiers 
ffiq Malta (RAF) 

62nci Fighter Wing (12th USAAF) 
6 3rd Fighter King (12th iSAAF) 
242 Group (RaF) 


A13 Allied occupied territory wit3 divided into air defeiise zones 
and sectors* The following was the organisation in November, 1943 (c ill-signs 

are indicated in parentheses;; 


HQ IUCMF in Algiers (21F, 

air d efense Zone t Northwest Africa — 202 Grcxip in Algiers - iQiD. 


Air defense Sector, Oran 
Air Defense Sector, Algiers 

Air Defejiae sector, DJiJelli 

Air Defeiise Sector, Rone 

i %± r Defer.se sector, Sicily 


? Wing (66Q) 
? Wing (lid) 

337 King ( 7 ) 

340 wing (59G) 

28/ Wing (47Q) 
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Air Defense Zone, MalWSloily - AHQ Malta (GFa/G5Z) 

Air Defense Sector , Malta - 248 Wing (3CZ) 

Air Defense Sector, Sicily/Calabria - 335 Wing (91L) 

Air Defense Zone. East Italy - 242 Group in Taranto ( 46 V) 


Air Defense Sector, Grott agile - 286 Wing (62G) 

Air Defense Sector, FogglVVis - 52 } Wing (Foggia 52Q> Via 83B; 



Air Defense Zone, West Italy - 62nd Fiyhter Win# in Naples (74l) 

Air Defense Sector, Naples Two Groups of 62nd. Fi*Wing (28X/68T; 

Air Defense Zone, Coralca~Gardlnia - 63rd Fi«Wiiu in Baatia (64F/73Y) 

Air Defense Sector, Corsica - 63rd Fi.Wing (2ZK) 

Air Defense Sector, Sardinia - 32fc Wing V RAF) in Alghero (l?H) 


b) Operations* 



The installation of ASV in all long-range reconnaissance aircraft, 
aads possible exteraled reconi ais sane e by both day and night in the mediterranean, 
which, from the beginning of 1943 on, was dominated by the jellied air forces. 
With this device, the reconnaissance aircraft were able to protect the c onv qy 
routes, so vital to the supi ly of the Italian Front, against German submarines, 
and to continue attacks on envm shii : irv.* and harbors used by the Wehn&acht, 

To limit operational r dio traffic to a Liiniiiuu, each squadron was assigned 
fixed patrol areas* However, thanks to the prolific point-to-point traffic, 
organization, strength and luisaiona of the r^cornuissunce units were precisely 
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kncwn* The Luftwaffe SIS had devoted virtually an entire cocjpary (25 receivers) 
to monitoring them. The sinking of the Italian battleship Rana was credited to 
the alertness of this canary* 

For the protection of the Allied hinterland, and for controlling 
Allied night fighters in defense against German night bander attacks on 
convoys or upon land objectives, and extensive radar organization was built 
up, which likewise fell under the eaaLiand of MACAF* Ita fighter control 

stations vectored the fight Cl'S onto approaching German reconnaissance and 
bcuber aircraft, and controlled night fighters on their patrol flights. I>y r 
l jeans of thorough monitoring of the net#ori :3 of the i*llied radar organization, 
and the pranpt decoding of the abbreviated messages, ths SIS was able to develop, 

as a countermeasure, a fighter warning service, through wliich intelligence fraa 
these intercepted messages was La.eGi ttely transmitted to the in^jerilled Go naan 
aircraft on their tactical frequency. 



During the la nding qpe rations in southern Prance, 202 Group dis- 
appeared from 1JCAF networks; fraa its close co- ope ration vrith the t ^ctical 
filter units, its temporary attachment to MCAF w i s indicated. After tne 

Allied landing in southern France, it tock c yver the cau them France ^ir Defense 
Zone, with its headquarters in Marseilles. With the decline of the Luftwaffe, 

diminishing of suht^rine activity in the lediterr&man, mi the curtailment 
of shipping along the coast line still under the control of the Germans, 

lost most of its original importance. Toward the en 5 of 19A4, the air defense 


zones were 


, and the air defense sectors subordinated directly to 


HACJF* AHQ 1 la lta became primarily an administrative and supply he ml quarters, 
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directly subordinate to K1AAF* 248 Wiijg in Kalta, arid 286 Wing in Grottaglie, 

* V It 

were dissolved* 335 Wing moved from Catania to Naples, and, in the spring of 
1945 , was withdrawn from LACAF and os signed to the RAJ 1 Transport Command, The 
6jrd Fighter Wing (12th USAAF) , and 328 Wing, RAF, were transferred to Great 
Britain, while the 62 nd Fighter Wing (12th US/wtF) , after givit ig up its air 
defense sector to 335 Wing, RAF, moved to Leghorn. Here it organised a radar 
reporting system for the newly- activated XXII Tactical Air Coign and. Jr'ACAF be- 
came less and leas of a tactical organization; in the list months of the war 
it even turned over its night fighters to 1-ATAF. 


e) Conclusions. 

The terrain features in the l mediterranean theatre, which were so 
different frcn those of the iest, caused *<JCnF to rely liiich more extensively 

eaumura cation than did the RAF Co »atal Command. The SIS profited 


radi 


by this situation; intercept stations in Spain, France, nd Italy kept the 
frequencies of iUCAF under continuous surveillance, with the result that tue 


acplex 


M * 


Messages intercepted free, the air-to-ground traffic w^re read immediately, cm 
prompt countorneasurefl taken, since the cipher systems of the Allied longy 
range re com .ui scarce in the mouth, with very few exceptions (special Syko cards;, 
were similar to those in the West* Co-operation with the Navy , and with other 
air force combat units w . s e specially good in reconnaissance matters. IJCAF 


distinguished itself, especially in the first phase of the war, in the 
tection it afforded to Allied oonvayB t na in its struggle to sever the 



supply line to itfricn; in its latter effort, U4CAF was greatly added by the 
ircessant duplicity of Italian nival headquarters* The Luftwaffe SIS recognized 
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the importance of HACAF, and allotted to the coverage of its radio traffic 
not only a large proportion of its available ty'T receivers, but also its most 
experienced and best evaluation personnel. Through the intelligence it derived 
frm the UaCPF radio and radar reporting networks * the SIS was ever able to 

furnish the German Can .and with n precise picture of the Organisation and oper- 
ations of MACXF, 


4* Special RAF Headquarters , 
a) AHQ Gibraltar. 

Before the landing of the Allies in North Africa, the real task of 
the Luftwaffe SIS in the western iijediteixanc^n, besides the interception of traf- 
fic frcxn Malta, was the monitoring of Gibraltar, Britain's gateway to the Mediter- 
ranean and the Middle East, There resulted an almost flawless picture, not only 
of reconnaissance activity in the western Medi terranear ind the -ttl^ntic, but 
cilao of the entire transport service between the British Isles ±nd the North 
African tfkeatro. 


aaj Bee oru^ai s a a nee ■ 


There were regularly revealed fra.i the r-ulio traffics 

Number of reconnaissance ndsaions flown; 

Reports of sittings of submarines ^nd other 
shipping, reports of airc: aft dijiiage, weather 
reports, and special reports; 

*ireaa reconnoitered; 

Hosing and landing of aircraft. 


Convoy activity and ship; ing routes could he deduced frau sudden 


changes in the stress of re com unis ..unce. 


bbj Courier ^rul Transport ^ervloe* 

Until ETA and ETL (ss tinted tLue of arrival, nd estimated 

time of departure/ messages transmitted freii airfields In southern jinglanci to 
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Gibraltar , and enciphers d In four- figure code f could be read* There could be 
determined frac, these messages, the type, number and ETA of transport aircraft 
flying to Gibraltar* After the additive book: for enciphering these massages 
was changed, they could no longer be read* 

The air-to-ground traffic of courier and transport aircraft, 
froa* 1942 on, was the only source of intelligence cone mlng these aircraft. 

It contained weather report* of the Gibraltar area as requested by the aircraft, 
having traffic previous to landing, and, in rare cases, plain text messages in 
which aircraft type md ETa were given* It w 3 sometimes difficult owing to the 
r^dio discipline of the e:xperienced crews to distinguish between outward and 
return flights. 

In spite of continuous refinement in the use of cal^-signa, the 
courier and transport aircraft flying between Great i ritain and the a. idle I st 

were monitored with surprising success* In the begin; dng the aircraft used 
their operational call-signs daring the whole of a flight from England to tae 
Middle East, and oc*jasionally to the Far hast, which made it possible to tr^ck 
than to their destination. Later t^.ey changed call-signs with every intermediate 
landing. Nevertheless, a statistical study of all landing reporte at the known 
airfields penult ted a check on all aircraft movements from Great Britain to 
the Mediterranean to be maintained. 


oc) Ferry Service. 

The ferried aircraft used the courier and transport frequencies 
for t^eir radio traffic. However, their r -dio discipline w ,a not on a p^r with 
the latter, owing to their unftmiliarlty with the routes flown. Both transport 
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and those ferried, uaad call-si gne which changed daUj, Vat which Mri 
drawn, (wwiir, fra different call— aign Eiperlnead traffic aa^fiV 

*»r* usually able to dlotl^doh b et— an tboao too types ef flight*, since ttan 
m * ten d en cy for tho call- al goo of t— part aircraft to bo wood re .an atljr 
at imjiHr laUmls* Pnrltd aircraft ao a rule flow in aaall fomatlano. 
&*m tinea, h o— m , flight* in ■igiortr— strength *acw nedo, In which oaa* oaoh 
aircraft engaged In boning traffic independently. Thu, now— onto to and Ana 
tho Middle Soot aero clearly zofloetod In tho radio traffic. 








tlda traf- 


fic, especially ainoo, at tho bagLaaiag of tho 


in tho 




rout# I*fTondrflHm1torHf‘11o Wgjpt 


tho only routo for ferry!** 



to 


tta Middle loot. In tho nattor of Infill 


rata, tho Goman 0 






in tho Modi to 


hotter lafomoil tbn it vaa 


in tho 


torn theater. Tb* Luftwaffe In the Vest 



upon agent's 


roporta for its intelligence an the production rate of tho British olrorwft 
industry, ainoo f er ry flights Arm footorioo to airfield* in Groat Britain 
volvod no radio traffic. Owing to tho unrw liability of og—t'a report*, the 
British alroraft production capacity. Airing the critical year* of the 


was considerably ualorootinatod. 


b) mg Malta, 

Both in April, 1942, and in the fall of the sane year, the eyes of 
tho world —re turned on Malta, ae tho Luftwaffe wonted its full Airy upon tho 
beleaguered island. When the tide of war In Jfrlea turned against the Gomans, 
and supply convoys and alroraft carriers brought succor to tho besieged fortress, 
Malta began to play a pnadnent part in Allied offensive operations* The island 
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boasted renowned fighter s<jiadrons which harassed the German filters remaining 
in Sicily, while Wellington torpedo bombers inflicted heavy losses on the ships 
supplying the German forces in Africa* Approocunately one month before the 
Allied landing in Sicily, the number of aircraft on the Halt esc airfields in- 
creased fourfold* (Approximately 400 fighters instead of the custaaary 120). 

When the scene of action finally sliifted to the Italian mainland, Malta became 
primarily a supply base* 

It is believed that in the case of Malta, more than ary other, the 
Luftwaffe was culpable in neglecting opportunities that presented theiaselvee. 

For example, during the spring and a Laager of 1942, the Chi-S telle frequently 
offered the suggestion that German fighters or night fighters be used against 
the unarmed transport and ferried aircraft which were making intermediate land- 
ings on Malta, and whose angle of approach to the island, and ETA, were accurately 
known ty the SIS* This undoubtedly would have resulted In the destruction of 
these aircraft. In spite of reports which ?rere prepared, setting forth these 

exact data, no action was taken* This indifference to strategic signal intel- 
ligence was even demonstrated by th High Gerald of the Wehm^cbt, when, at 
the end of each of the Luftwaffe’s offensives the SIS reported that all air t»nd 
flak re s ts teres on Malta ha 1 been obliterated; and still no landing ensued. 

J, The Balkan Air Force (BAF), (See Figures No* 1, and 13 to 18 inclusive) 

1* General* 

The Allies preceived the weakness of the German position in the Balkans 
relatively early* This weakness was conditioned by: 

a) The topography of the region, which, together with a poor cam uni cations 
system, made it impossible to oooupy and govern with the forces available* 

1 UP buOl.L-i 
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b) The political. c auditions in the Balkans, which, frem time ijunemorial, had 
made these countries the tinder box of Europe, and which had conti nuylly led 
to the formation of organized and politically potent factions, 

c) The hatred of the majority of the Balkan peoples for Italy, which in time 
dostreyed the previous friendly feeling toward Genmuy. 

Despite a knowledge of these conditions, the Allies did not attempt 
a landing in the Balkans* They decided rather to elimate gradually frem the 
war, first Italy, i nu then Germany's remaining allies. Nevertheless, the British 
especially expended considerable effort in order to undemine the German position 
in Greece and Jugoslavia, They saw here the orport unity to achieve conclusive 
results with canpnr at ively slight resources, and without the withdrawal of 
troops fraii other theatres of w^r. This was done by organizing and currently 
supplying the partisans* itfier re ular Jugoslav aruy of liberation under 
Tito had been created, the final step ~v ^s the formation of the Balkan Air Force 
to provide air support fo; this amy* 


2 , 



yir.R the Fartis^ns, 


a) Prun’d zati on 


Toward the end of 1942, the RAF Midale East cctmiand, with headquarters 
in Cairo, already had two or three C-A ur -21 squadrons, which at first frem 
bases in Lower E^pt, and later fro. the tubut area, flew supply- dr opping mis- 
si oris by night to partisans in Crete -nd Euboea, ^s well as on the Grecian maiih- 
land. Almost eveiy night six to ten Aircraft were airborne to drop anna, am- 
inunition, clothing, food, medicinal supplies and training, personnel* 


Iiy the middle of 1945, partisan activity had already extended over 
so wide a territory that it was necessary to transfer sane supply- dropping 

1 t J S* 1 l L*- 1 
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aircraft froca the Gambut area to Tocra (148 Bauber 8<jiadron} f to supply units 
in Jugoslavia, while the aircraft baaed in Gajnbut supplied the Grecian area* 
Those taking off from Tocra chose the shorter route along the western coast 
of Greece to reach their dropping areas* Developments in France at this time 
resulted in the transfer of one st^aadron to the Tunis area, fran where, like- 
wise by night , it supplied partisans in Provence ana the Riviera (See Figure 

No* 13). With the conquest of southern Italy by the Allies, the supply-drop- 

ping, units moved to Dari-Brindisi-TeiY-.oli area* There, with other newly- 
activated scjiadrons, they were merged into the 33k Transport Wing, comprising: 

148 Bauber Squadron 624 Squadron 

123 B*T* Squadron 1483 Flight 

The advantage of this new airfield ire a w^a truit, on the one hand, 
it lay nearer to the great Allied supply base at Naples, and, on the other, 
that the route to trie drop ing zones, which now included all of the Balkans, 
was considerably shortened* In the t e ginning of 194- , the number of 3-2Vs ^uid 
Palifaxes was ir^reaaeu to 60- 70 aircraft, which with the decline of Gen-uin 
defensive strength, ev^n flew daylight missions. nits of 20i Fcmber Group, 
RAF, also joined in these daylight and night operations (See Figure No. 14). 

b) Operations and Tactics. 

The direction of sup: ly-dropping activities, which centrally 
j out rolled from Cairo, was founded, fran the begirding, on requests transmitted 
tc a control station in Cairo Vy British liaison officers with the individual 
^artiean groups, as early tine summer of 1943 Jugoslavia was covered with 
* network of f or ty ~ five such radio stations* The messages triUisudtted by these 
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stations were not intercepted by the Luftwaffe SIS, but by the Radio Defense 
Corps. The messages fell into a pattern and could be deciphered and read. 
Copies of these mesa ages were later placed at the disposal of the SIS. They 
contained either requests from the partisans to the British headquarters in 
Cciro, or reports of their activity. The requests for assistance indicated: 


?ype and quantity of sup lies requested; 

Dropping zone and time; 

Target i&arking and weather. 

If Cairo approved the request, a return message was transaittcd giving the 
number ^nd type of the supply- dr opping lrcraft being dispatched, their time 
.nd pi .ce of take-off, lb ^ell is their estima ted time over the dropping zone. 

These messages also could be read by the Radio Defense Corps, 

Co-operation between the Radio Defense Corps and the Sid was very 
close in matters relating to parti s n-dupp lying activities. In addition to 
signal intelligence, captured documents were exchanged by these two sign 1 
organizations, which were often very productive and illuminating. Thus, with 
a very small expenditure of personnel md equipment, -nd extremeiy a .j lete 
el picture wus obt crv. he supplying of the partisans, 

as well as the ctivity of the British liaison officers with the individual 
guerilla headquarters. 


The take-off of . Iy— dropping Ire raft frets North African air- 

fields took place between 1900 and 2100 hours* Like 205 Bomber Croup, they 
preferred moonlight nights. The approach flight to the various dropping area? 
was made in small formations of three or four aircraft, ami radio silence 
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generally prevailed, Upon reaching the dropping zone, the aircraft went into 
their approach run one at a time, and dropped their loads. The aircraft were 
guided to the dropping areas by bonfire© built on mountain tops along the 
raute^ and by lights in the dropping zone itself, Moreover, instructions *nd 
directions for releasing the supply containers were given by pyrotechnic sig- 
nals. actual landings in partisan territory took place only after the middle 
of 1943, when airfields suitable for C-4 / 1 a and 24 1 3 w^re constructed in 
these areas, 

I 

A reliable source of early warning to the SIS was the tuning traffic 
engaged in shortly before take-off. Unfortunately, only infrequent tactical 
use could be m -de of this information, since the we L *k Luftwaffe forces in the 
Balkans were already overburdened with the protection of the supply lines to 
the island garri a ons. In the second half of 1943, the more important dropping 
zones were equipped with radio be h s (Eureka which facilitated the location 
of the dropping zones by the aircraft. These T r be icons were continu ^Uy 
monitored and D/P-ed by the SIS, and by this me^na the concentrations of 
p rtiaan activity were noted. By experience w s known that the dropping 
zones marked the vicinity of large partisan headquarters, the engaging of which 
was the particular t sk of the «rny, The Luftwaffe's only concern in these 
matters was sup lying the German Amy during large-scale operations, and pro- 
viding air support. Therefore, in this f^eld the SIS was limited to ascertain- 
ing the order of battle anu strength of the sup i > ly -dr opping units. Moreover, 
the constant use of aircraft recognition letters, and - separate supply-drop- 
ping frecpiency pe mat ted current estimates of effective and operational 
strengths* 
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&) OrRaniiation ana Functions. 


By the beginning of 1944, guerilla activity had reached each pro- 


portions that Tito's subordinate c<m< « ruler* already felt strong enough to 
engage German detaeliaents in ^pen combat* They had already c-ptured villages, 
and even towns, and held large geographical areas; by sj stemntically severing 

the German supply lines lae^, caused the Wehrmacht much eubarrasaaent . The 
increase in their offensive activity presented the allies with the necessity 


of furnishing supplies for what were, in the mum, local actions; and in the 
course of the engagements theuselves, to provide air support for the partis ms* 

For this latter purpose, new units, in addition to 35^ Transport Wing, were 
activated. They consisted of: 


231 Fighter Wing 2 >4 Bauber Wing 

233 Fighter Wing Units of the Italian ifLlied Air Force 


The controlling of the supply and ir support operations w.*a cen- 
tralised in the h mas of t 'je Balkan Air Force m ari, established in the 
summer of 1944, which had under its eo:aiaand entire units devoted to the cam- 
paign in the Balkans* 3**F itself wis administratively subordinate to HQ* R*F f 

middle East, and operationally to ,_AAF (dee Figures No. 1, 13 -nd 16). 

The steady advances of the partisans tcwuixl the north ana nort iwest 
in the wake of Ger an withdrawals in the 1 ast montris of 1944, made it necessary 
for 3AF to move its fighter units forward* Thus, advanced and intermediate 
larding fields on the island of Vis, in Slcuturi, lianjaluk . and Uostar were used, 
281 Fighter Wing actually moved to Z&rV'^diru At the same time BAF set up an 
advanced headquarters in Zara (See Figure ho* 1 j* 
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In the last months of the war, upon request from BAF f units of DAF 
(as for example 239 Wing, which had previously sought targets of opportunity 
across the .Adriatic in Dalmatia), and of 205 Bomber Groups flew regular mis- 
sions to the Balkans without ary change resulting in their chain of camnand. 
Only in the point-to-point networks lid this rather close co-ordanation between 
baF and , JSTAF, DAF and 205 Group, manifest itself. BAF Iso lent assistance 
to 4HQ Greece. 


b) Operations and Tactics. 

The air support networks of 3AF were very similarly organised to 
those of .^rkTrf^F, with the exce tion th^t, in the case of the role of the 

^ir support parties was taken over by British liaison officers with the in- 
dividual partisan headquarters (bee Figure No. 18j. Since, however, the air- 
fields of BAF lay far to the rear, since in the Balk ns an actual front, 

such s that in Italy, sc nicely existed, procedures which resulted in immediate 
response on the part of the supporting air forces (such as "Cabrank" and "Pine- 
apple 11 ) could not be brought into play. For this reason tactics in the Balkans 
were essentially simple, and, in the man, fighter b<xnhers sought targets ot 
opportunity ouring patrol flights along the German supply routes and lines of 
communication. Tne monitoring of H T traffic, owing to the dist nee separating 
the Luftwaffe SIS stations arid the operational areas of the BAF fighter u._ts, 
w us possible only to a limite i extent. «ir support p rty messages, which ere 
exu ^nged between *he British li ileon officers, 1 headquarters, and the wing 
heua quarters, formed the main source of intelligence on t eir activity. 


4* Gone la a lone* 

In its policy, which waa aimed at causing u u xitoma of difficulty to 
the Germans within their occupied territory, with a mini Bum expenditure ; in 
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the way in which it turned the political ambitions of others to its own ad- 
vantage, leaving than to hear the brunt of the suffering, BAF was a typically 
British organisation* Its successes were by no means slight. As e rly as 
1942 , the ritish, by threatening A o discontinue their supply-dr opping mis- 
sions, could prevent quarrels from breaking out anong the partisans in Crete, 
and force them to resolve their differences. y their control of the source 
of supplies, they assured to than selves a d eminent position of influence in 
the unstable affairs of the Balkans* Thus, the dropping of Michailovich, and 
the support rendered to Tito at the instigation of . .oacow, j ractic lly sealed 
the doom of the former, Moreover, the increase thre t which t e partisans 
presented, owiiig to the support t ey received frem 5AF, forced the Ge naans to 
maintain consiaerubly more troops in the Balk ns than ^oula h^ve otherwise 
been necessary, and prevented their employ ent on other f onts. 

Last but not least, F gre tip hiidered the work of the mi erous 
Luftwaffe oIS stations situ -tea on the Adriatic coast by loc ing tue German 

supply lines, and severing their oanminicaticm w ith the Fatherland. Here, 
more frequently than elsewhere, the man on the receiver was interrupted in 
his work, in order to protect his out- station against a sudden partisan as- 
sault. 


G* Greece. 

1* The Greek Air Force 


At the time of the German campaign in Greece, in 1941, a Greek Air Force 


existed, equipped principally with French type aircraft* Owing to its inferiority 
iii number of aircraft anti personnel, it played but a paltry role in the contest. 





♦ ** 

Because of its insignificance it was completoly neglected by the Luftwaffe SIS# 
When their British allies were forced to abandon Greece and Crete, a number bf 
Greek air crews fled with them to Lower Efcypt, where, under RAP tutelage, they 
were retrained onto British type aircraft. 

2* The Greek Squadrons in the Eastern Mediterranean# 

^ftsr its retraining umler the laddie Past Camriand, the Greek personnel 
was formed into three squadrons. Tht 335 and 336 Fighter Squadrons were equipped 
with Hurricanes, and later Spitfires; the 13 Hellenic Bomber Squauron, with 
Blenheims, and later Baltimores. That the ritish obviously did not maintain 

too high a regard for the combat worth of these squ adrtns was evinced by the 
fact that they were used exclusively on defensive ids ns# The two fighter 
squadrons, stationed west of i-arsa Hatruh, flew patrols between Alexandria 
and Tobruk for practically the entire period of the war, while the 13 Hellenic 
Beebe r Sqaadron, at first based in the Alexandria area, later likewise at 
Marsa Matruh, Joined the fighter s in defense of the ca^at, During one of the 
RAF low-level attacks on Crete 1* -.943* in w let* the Greek squadrons were al- 
lorred to participate, \ considerable number of their aircraft was shot dewm 
by flak. 

3* The Greek Air Force in Greece. 

When the British landed in the pelqptanesua, in Decemlier 1944, and were 
forced to combat the spirited resistance of the ELAS fojees, the Greek squadrons 
,^ere called back to the Motherland to support the British ground forces. They 
forme i the nucleus of Mr Headquarters, Greece, widch set up in Athens. To 
than wtrt auueu two HAF Spitfire squadrons; and these were tanporarily assigned 
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a Beaufighter squadr*>n fran Benghazi (252 Fighter squadron), and a Ventura 
squadron (459 Bomber Squadron)* The coastal wing In Oran, which h^d meanwhile 
moved to southern Italy, took over t uir defense of Greece* ftiQ Greece, was 
subordinate to the kiddle East Ccuiaand in Cairo, i\n i from January, 1945 on, 
maintained an advanced ccnsuand p at in Salonika, 





4* Conclusions, 

The W/T and B/T traffic of the three Greek squadrons was monitored ty 

the Luftwaffe SIS In the eastern Mediterranean, so that their airfields, mis- 
sions *nd strength were at all tinea known. Si rase their operations were con- 
fined to the defense only, this strategic intelligence suf j iced* 

H* HQ* RaF, Middle East* (See Figure No, 19 j 

The kiddle East Command, wtdch, under various z^unes, remained the highest 
RAF headquarters in the eastern mediterranean t hroughout the entire war, had 
its seat in C.iiru. In addition to sut: ly *ni administrative functions, it 
was responsible ter the central planning nd operations of all the xU F forces 


in this area, However, its subordinate he ui tu ^tera and groups were allowed 
to retain a great amount of operaticru i independence. The following mite were 
under the cocsBitrui of HQ, RAP, Middle Enst, tit one ti;;;e or another: 


#IQ Western Desert 

201 Naval Co-op ration Group 

205 Bomber Group 

Ar IQ* Iraq- Iran 

HQ* Aden 
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The point-to-point networks of HQ. RAP, MB, and its subordinate Headquarters 
were continuously monitored. The decoding of intercepted messages, up to 1942 
permitted a coup.Lete insight into the ai fairs of the headquarters. Later, the 
organisation uiid liaison between the individual hetdquarters was determined 
through message preambles, delivery groups, and depth of traffic. % means of 
an air-to-ground intercept canpary, and part of a point-to-point intercept 
carp ary , the Sirs was able to bu:ild up an almost faultless picture of the order 

of battle, strength und operations of the units of I-Q-RAP, ME, even dorm to in- 
dividual squadrons und flights. 

1 . iHQ Western Desert. 

During the Greek campaign in April 1941, two or three RAP fighter 
styiadrona (one of which wus Fighter dqu dron) were stationed on the airfields 
around uthena. A"L e n the British svac . 'tec Greece, they were withdrawn to an 

m 

c*rea southwest ox Alexaniiria. In the :cutbc of 19-*lj these units f which were 
the mcleua of the RAK fighter am in the i i die Ea3t, were continually reiir- 

r 

forced oy airc: aft ferried from Engl ml, tually win^a w*-re created (233 f 239 

rnd 2V. Fighter lings j wrach were finally use mbled into 211 Fighter Group. The 
t*Qk of tnis grCTip was r protection support of the British Eighth Arn\y. 

T eref re, the airfields of the group 1*. in the vicinity of the front, Vfhen 
the I ritish attained numerical superiority over the Gen in Luftwaffe, which was 
brought about essentially by the ate dy strrii.. of P-VVs arriving frciu America, 

they were able to detail more and more fi.htero for air support purposes, and 
for low-level attacks on Gen. an supply linea. In ttda i inner 211 Group developed 
those principles and tectmiqucs which were later to lead to the creation of a 
tactical air force* In the spring; of 1942, its stjuudrons, which until then had 


, 
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been equipped with Hurricanes, were rt-eqiipped with Spitfires, P-4 jG's, and 
other newer aircraft types; at the same time the p/T radio equipment within 
the aircraft whs changed fran HF to VHP. After the advance of the Eighth army 
through Cyren&ica, the 212 Fighter Group was assigned to AHQ Western Desert 
for the protection of rear supply installations; this group had wings in Beng- 
hazi and Tobruk# During the Tunisian canpaign, -AHQ Western Desert was dis- 
solved; the uni ts of 211 Group participated further in the Sicilian and 
Italian campaigns under the name of the Desert Air Force, 

The units of AHQ Western Desert were monitored by H/T detachments in 
Africa, Its organization could be currently and exhaustively determined by the 

evaluation of dir support messages. For t .e protection of German reconnaissance 
flights into those areas p -trolled by RaF fighters, jirborne R/t interceptors 
were assigned to Luftwaffe crews. These operators intercepted the B / T traft ic 
of RAP fighters, ^nd suggested up^ropri te evasive action to their own pilots, 

«■ 

2* 201 Naval Co-ateratian Group t aIcx *ndria, ^See Figure IIo 9 20 ) 

Fran the beginning, .11 over-w-ter reconnaissance and bander aircraft 
in the eastern kedi terrene -n were c once at r tea in this group. Its development 
during 1941" 1945 allows of division into the following phases; 

a. The protection of the Afric&n-Levant coastal waters, while the Germans 
etill retained air supremacy in the eastern .mediterranean (1941-1942) * 

b. Relinquishing its defensive role, ana with new equipment, as well oa an 
increased number of squadrons, uraler taking operations -timed at the 
control of the Aegean, and the coastal waters surrounding Greece; these 
included attacks on the German naval supply line to Crete, and on the 

Aegean islands ( 1942- 1944 J * 
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c# The merger of the group headquarter* with HQ* RnF, laddie Hast; the new 

read quart era planned and supervised nil operations in the eastern lleditar- 
ranean, which w s now completely doaiinated by the -a lli*i a (1944-1945'. 

a) Defensive Operas tl oaa , 1941- 1942 . 

iifter the silica losa of Crete, in l ay 1941, there was stationed in 
Abouklr, the se iplane b*o*e of Alexandria, the 2yV General heoonnais lance oqu^iron, 
which, with a total of seven or eight ouiiierlairis, carried out submarine recon- 
naissance over the water e tween Crete and the African mainland* Similar mis- 
sions off the Levantine coast were flown by 20J Gen. Recce, bq* fru^ liu, eijulp- 
ped with Blenheims* For closer-range recormaiss -nee there were available four 
SworcLfisb-Albacor© squadrons of the Fleet Air Arm (TOC, 804, 815 and 816 3qu irons)* 
The c crabs t worth of these units, which were equipped with obsolete type aircraft, 
was net rated too highly; therefore, a reconnaiss ;nce of t he Aegean could not be 
ventured by the*n. The total strength of rteODB dsaance aircraft, in the middle 

of 194*2, was estimated by SIS at approx ion .tely eighty aircr aft* 


The interxe; tion *nu identif^c t*on of radio traffic fr at t .e reco: 


.ais s ince ircraft was relatively simple* The *r lands .use ^ * -xei call-si^n3 


utnout indiviau 1 


ft letters* The Fleet ,idr *av also wis distinctly re 


cognisable by its call-si^ onstructiom* be^^a ea were encoded by the k val 


iert.o of t e .Jj Force , . , whi - f , .Id v e re^:; but ircr . ft of t .e • 

Air *gm 9 eapec*-l ly, sent many essages in the clear* The development of the 
louEdronft w**s closely registered ky t ,e SIS* The 205 Sen. kecoe* ^p sAr on 


re-equip e a w. th c x ru, -n ; in l$-0 w *s pres\saably transferred to t jc Near 

. zy e ... . e ^ l rx. ; - - ^ - - uifigfrters, mi w:*a tr to trie 

Eea aea area* The 1J Hellenic bqu* ran, wh-ch had accci^>anied the British in 
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tbalr llWrw], «u with IMtlsarse, and lta atra^th grad i ally 


increased fra tmn to fifteen aircraft* Tbs aqiadnaa of tha Float dir Am 
ratnrns d to ala Malta, where tan of thaaa upadraa am still ehmrvad la 



■etiwily is 1S4J. 


c 





of 201 K Crap 





farrad and raplaoad with figter and ba.be r squadrons. Tbu, Is tha first half 
of 1944 f tbs gr«qpi with its fosr sings, pr ese n ted as entirely diffaial pi o t ur a 
frm that is tha beglnnisg (has Figire So. 20) . Tha ovarall strength of aircraft 
os band was aatlsatad at this tlaa at spp r ox iaatsly 200. They had tha fillaril 

taskst 

ss) Coastal roosanalosaooa of tha Af ricao-Lew . it.,na ematal waters, frm 

Uisurata to Haifa, far tha pro taction of Alii ad con Tty s » Sorias tha day they 
flaw an araraga of fiftaan to twsnty sorties; at night an aware gs «f firs. 
Thaaa nisaiooa wara flown in roliafa (See Figure Ho, 21), 
bb) Long- range reconnaissance to obaarva Garuan shipping soweaanta off tha vast 
ooaat of Greece; rcoomal aaanoa of tha Aoge n and Sodacanasa t.i****. by Bal- 
tianrea of 434 Basbar Squadron. 

ca) Attacks on this shipping by eaufightera of 233 and . 37 tings by day; nd by 
Wellingtons of 38 Basher Squadron by night* 
dd) Mining of the Geman shipping la. es In the Aegean ty 38 Beniber Squadron, 
ee) Attacks on harbor installations in Graces, Grata, and the Dodecanese by 
Boaufightere during the day, and by 38 Scjaa&rcn at night* 
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ff } Beaufighter attacks on Gentian transport aircraft in the ^egean on their 
way to Crete and the Dodecanese (See Figure No* 22 j* 
gg) oir-aea rescue strviee in the eastern l eoiterrane n. 

All the operations of the group were centrally controlled ty the 
group headquarters in Alexandria, which was reflected in the signal intelligence 
picture* The ^oiq appeared as net control station oj. air-ground frequen- 
cies* These frequencies were so allocates that, for ex u. pie, all reconnaissance 
and bember aircraft on missions use G%0/}koC 'xs*, short-range reconiiai^s .me 
666 0/3325 ke&, , and air-sea rescue 4S3 5 kca*, 1 rdlesa of the acjiadron tc 
which they belonged. If shipping w- re sighted during recGrjiaisaance usaiow, 
reports were not transmitted to the wings, but ui rectly to the group head- 
quarters, which thereupon re broadcast them twice on the c onnai - ^ a rc e fre- 
quency, by virtue of the fact that all l±ste*jed in on the group fre- 

quency, they were directly informed of OL developments* The wings engage u in 
homing traffic only with their luiit 4 *. An exception existed in the case of 235 
Fighter Wing, w:deh occasionally directed its Beaufi^hters on missions. 

The operations of 36 Bomber Squadron (24, Wing) were especially note* 
worthy* This unit comprised 24 Wellingtons, which were equipped with A$V* Their 
activities centered in the Aegean area where they mined German shipping lanes, 
attacked conveys with aerial torptHioes, and baubed harbor lust illations* Their 

attacks on German convoys were carried out primarily by night with the aid of 
their One or two of the Wellingtons usually functioned as n illunJ, rotors" 

'luring an attack. The Luftwuffe Sid wa^ able to give advanced warning of tias 
activity by intercepting the AhV pu^ats fran the torpedo embers during their 

approach flight. 3B Squadron was stationed in : erka (l enghazi), anl toward the 
end of the war was transferred to Grottaglie, In b iem Italy* 
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The ties re acue service in the eastern l edit err an e m w: s performed by 
the Welling tone and Walruses of £% hqu udron, under direction of group head- 
quarters located in Alexandria, and .nt i the assist m e of motor Launches# Air- 
craft and hj drqplane f lights of t fie sciuadron were attached + o the v/inj ;s of 
201 Group, Because cf its **iple clear- text traffic, the i*l]ied sea rescue 
activities could be fol oweu in all phases In the did. Even the motor launches 

used tne sea rescue frequency, and, owing to a c rtain rro edure on their part, 
provided the 813 w^th excellent early warning material. 


/tt the ti.~e w en 24 d*wF dais her mtoii (kar naders ) was based in 

the Gar. but area, nd vv,^ used in offensive operations g ilnst Crete, the 

auxiliary' launches, 18 in d 25, were at iticnei in the harbor of Tobruk, It a 
k&rauder attack were impending, it least or* cf the ^tuxiliary 1 munches would 
receive a 4*- figure message, fo owing w ich it would at eed to a poe ion * e tween 
Crete and Tobruk in oilier to be in a location ti render imed! ta isai stance 
to ary Marauder in ai a tress. 


c) *i«erper of HQ. 201 NC Grcxiy with HQ. ?JY\ lit . 

In t ie suiter of 1944, 201 roup w^a uissolved us a tactical unit, 
and its he d. quarters merged with the staff of y. PAF, ME. The withdrawal of 
the Genian forces fre*^ Greece resulted ir ra.i] lete inactivity for the individual 
aquaorono of the kiddle Sait Cairiand, The greacer portion of these squadrons 
were transferred to Italy; the remainder were, at least temporarily, transferred 
to Gieece. Toward the end of the wi r t ne: Middle East Command was monitored to a 

auiall degree only fay the 811, anti then exclusively in its point-to-point networks. 


airx:e the withdrawal tf the VHP out* stations frexi the islands of Crete nd h bodes 
represented the lue . of the last outposts in the eastern Mediterr ne*n from which 
tne lighter units could be monitored. 
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^IQ.IraQ-Iran; RAF HQ t Men 


higher 


the eastern Mediterranean, AHQ Irao-Iran wua :,lso listened to. In the second 


half of 194 £, it was planned ttiat certain groups of this headquarters, which 
▼ere then only in a state of organisation, would be monitored b y the Luftwaffe 
SL5 operating on the Russian Front; but because of the catastrophic changes 
for Gernaiy that came about at this time in Russia, the plan was abandoned. 


\ 


I* K erry and Transport bervice. (See Figure No. 23 arid 



1« General 


The relatively long distance fra- C-ibr Itar to i.alta, coupled with the 
partial elimination of the latter as an intermediate base because of the Luft*- 
waffe attacks in 1 forced the British to choose other routes for their 
tr; naport and ferried aircraft (especially in the case of those with limited 
range, such as fighters). When the Luftwaffe SIS eatat liahed itaelf in the 
kediterranean, during the second hull' of 19il, meBSigea */ere intercepted on both 
point-to-point anc oir-to- ground networks which were deterrineu by i F to be in 
central Africa; the ness ages then selves were easily identified as comprising 
transport traffic, ry methodically monitoring t ic traffic, and by breaking 
the cryptographic systems employed, the organization, volume and, nature of the 

transport and terry activity were determined rather quickly* The decoding of 
4 ^- figure messages was espeoi illy helpful iiiaof,ir -s it permitted the wading 
of those messages in which the bases on the tr< nspart rout s were mentioned, ^ 
well as particulars of the needs ana rermirements of the individual airfields. 


Until control of French North of idea was secured by the Allies, the 


prevailing transport .no ferry routes were: 


i 


UR bEUI 


V 


r 
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& ) TlTtrcinifll Tingfl» Wutimm-r iunrHittl Laiiy-El Genelna-El Faeher-El Obeld* 
Wadi Seldna~W&dl Haifa-Luxor-Lower Egypt (Fayum Hoad, Wadi en Hat run, Kas- 
fareet, Abu Sueir, I/O 224, Kilo 7). (See Figure No. 23). 

b) A:cra to Takoradi, then the same route aa above to Lower Egypt, where l/G 
224, Heliopolis, and Payne Field, were principally used. From here the 
aircraft were sent either to the 'Western Lesert, or to the Far East via 

Lyddam3*Hutbah-4{abbaniyah-KarHcfii(lndia) . There was a branch of this 
route extending free. Wadi Seidna to Aamira^Aden^alala-ilusira-^Tiwani- 
Karachi, (See Figure No. 24 ) . 

c) Fort Sudan-Wadi II^lfa-Luxor^Lower Egypt, 

d) Eip, iand-GibrHltar**Malta-EQrpt, anc the Far East via Karachi, 

To tt^se principal routes were adied a number of leaser importance, which 
were used for carrying critical civilian sup] lies and war materials, Among these 

were: 

a) Upper Egypt to the ’ elgi&n Congo 

b) Cairo to Cape Town 

c) Upper Egypt to Addis Ababa (See Figure No, 24) 

d) Routes kden* the west African co at (fran 1943 onj. 

These stations, . t first entirely Fritiah, but, by the beginning 
of 1943, pred£minun‘ ly American, were linker: together in a vast r.tdio network, 
the hub of which w a Cairo. ^ checl for the Gib on the efficiency of its 
monitoring of these networks were the consecutive "convoy” numbers given to 
Aliied tr naport uuj ferr, flights. Even transfers of very d..ull units were 
reporte In theae networks, auch -a tlie i;.uveijc nt ol* several aircrai't of 15 
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Squadron to the Kufra Oasis, or a. flight over the Sahara to French West Africa* 
One of the greatest accanplis fluents of the Luftwaffe SIS was that it knew of 
the arrival of transport flights at individual airfields as early aa did the 
RaF Middle East Caxmand; this included t knowledge of when the aircraft would, 
again take off, and for what destinations* Monthly SIS reports gave a com- 
prehensive picture of the air transport situation, with exact details as to the 
number and type of .Ircr ft being ferried* The monitoring of ferry traffic be- 
came a barometer of Allied oflensive intentions, since a rise in the lumber of 
aircraft being ferries could almost ctrt.in ly be taken js m indication of pre- 
parations for an offensive. 

2* Individual Route a. 

a) Takoradi-Hh Lower Egypt* jSee Figure No, 23 J 

Di s as a embled 1 ritish aircraft 6 l riving at Takoradi by boat were 
assembled there and f 1 rm. to Egypt in flights of six to eight aircraft* These 
convoy flights were numbered consecutively, one of the last numbers, i+OQ, being 
reached in November, 19**;. The number of aircraft ferried monthly over this 
route varied according tc the milit iiy situation in North Afric a In the be- 
gi :ming an average cf 2,-2 convoys a month (120-200 aircruftj were ferried; 
luring the preparatory stage, or execution cf an offensive operation, the 
nLdber was increased to 30-40 convoy a (as m ry us 3 60 aircraft}* In the early 
days the principal ^ircr^ft types were nstol Blenheims, :fu. ricanes nd ostons; 
1 .ter tnere were endued Spitfires, Taiiahowka , Kittyhawks, Halt imores, etc* 

bj Aocra-Kh^rt ou m-Lower Egypt. I Sec Figure No* 23) 

This route was used primarily: 

tui) For the assembly, am ferrying in convoys (also to some extent consecuti vely 
numbered cf American aircraft. 
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bb) As a continuation of the ferry route from Florida via Natal to Dakar and 
Accra* ^Aaeriean ferry flights over the southern and central Atlantic 
routes were monitored by W-13 in muiucVOberhaching; those over the north 
Atlantic route to Prestwick were Monitored by the 16 th Coup ary of 315 
Regiment, West, in Brest), The principal types of aircraft ferried were 
B-17 1 a, B-24'a ar*i B^2$ r a# The means *tjul extremes of the air convoys leaving 
Accra w^re so varied that an average monthly strength, having aiy significance 
can not be given. 

c) Po rt Sudan- K hart oun - Lowe r Eg ypt j (See Figure No* 23) 

Port Sudan, as Takaradi, was a terminal port for Allied ship] ing* 
Aircraft ware assembled, n. be in to fly this route in ^bout Ma y, 1942, and 
continued until the end of 1943* The average iLonthly mu er of -ircraft fer- 
ried was 4-C, during the earlier period, aid 6o~80 1 iter on; it the t^me of 
sillied offensives it rose to 130 pc month, 1 hret to six arcraft usually 
coucrised a convoy* ^pcroxunately one of the last convoys to be flown was 
lumber 22t* The more prevalent types of ircrat ferried *ere Rurric-aies, Spit- 
fires v tropical , , Bostons, Ten .hawks, Kittyhawka an B dtimores, 

d; Enp^iM-Gibraltar-Mslta-Egyrt. 

The monthly average was A0H3C aircraft, the iiigh point being 140* 
Wellingtons, Blenheims, aurncanea -m bpitfirea ‘were the prirv ip-1 types of 
aircraft fex*ried, 

3, 0r> imzatiotu 

Up to the tine of the milieu 1 noirv in Sicily, the -dd-le B^st Command 
in Cairo wis the supreme authority in matters pertaining to the tr nsport and 

ferry service. It s .per vised the operations of; 


a) 216 Perry Group, and its aitellites (1 Middle East Ferry Control on 

1/G22K, and 2 ME. Ferry Control in vadi Selina). 

b) 206 Maintenance Group, with its , aintenance unite, air store parka, and 
repair and salvage units. The air store parka, nd repair and salvage 

units each served particular fighter or bomber units. There were alao 
maintenance wings in Asmara, Khartoum, Port Sudan, «nd other localities 
which serviced transport and. ferried aircr -ft. 

The invasion of 'iorth ^frica, -nd the extension of warfare to the 
Italian mainland, resulted in a significant expansion of the transport and 
ferry service, hew unit6 and head uarters appeared; among thaa were the 
Mediterranean Allied Transport service (MATS), and its 51a t Troqp Carrier 

Wing, the 12th and 15th Air rorce Service Ctxaanda, ana the Air Transport vi vision 
at Casablanca. The co-operation between these higher headquu-ters in the 
Mediterranean, as well ^s tveir link with tne transport -nr ferry routr- - rcir 
America to Europe, aj id fra. Great iiritain to t e Mediterranean, whs recognized 

from their rtuiio traffic. 

The he ad quart e rs of the British transport service (call-sign K3R) was 
located in Condon. »t f^rst the transport s-:-vice in the Mediterranean was an 
independent one, but later was also 3ubor ti listed to the l.onicr tieadc^iar .era, 
which maintained direct radio c a. unication with Cairo (W7Q» RIG), Malta (VB5), 
Naples (W05), Caatelbenito (M5U) , Algiers , 'J07) , Gibraltar (di ) nd Marseilles 

( 91 *) • 

In 19C5, the ritish creuted -n KAK Transport Caamanu in Cairo (J6U) along 
the linos of its meric an prototype, in w ich were incorporated all British trs ns- 


^ort *r*c i ferry unit a in trie ^eoiterr-ne in* 


:lassified 
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The transport units of KAAF were the uJ&S (U5A.tF), and the kediterrunean 
Air Service Ccmnand (RAF). Th^ Air Transport Division in las&Dlanca, with the 
help of its transport aircraft and feny crews, exp edited the delivery within 
the t eatre of supplies and aircraft flown fran America, The close co-operation 
between all tnese transport organizations was easily perceived by the SIS. 


J. The Turkish Air Force. 

The monitoring cf the Turkish Air Force and police traffic by the Luftwaffe 
SIS always resulted in the saiae conclusion, namely, that Turkey was nut capable 
of waging a »odem war, Turkish pilots were trained by the German Luftwaffe, 
ana later by the RAF in the Kiddle East. Their training the banns of the 
litter was well known to the Luftwaffe ola, even to the number uni names of the 
trainees. In addition, Turkey tii furnished aircraft by both and the 

silica, L'evertueleas, respite ill this ssist nee it wua f recently noted th^t 
the *arcraft were soon damaged through inept .ondling. 



The or-£*nization of t he Turk 


Air Force was completed in 19^ *nth the 


remolding of air brigades into air divisions, the creation ox an air 

ministry. Its strength w a roughly aircraft of wb eh no mo re th-n half 
*ere serviceable at one tL ie. The fe; ryin* of aircraft from Er/pt via Lydia to 


^dana, in Turkey, was lwaya monitor*:. The bulk of the Turkish -vir Force con- 
sisted of mui\y completely obsolete aircraft types, such ^ Fa Icons. Even 


furru g'leU 


the basis for an 


operational air force. 


Of great*; import nee was tae monitoring of the Turkish police networks, 
ifhile Kos *nd Loros were beirv reconquered by German troops, Turkish polioe 
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stations broadcast agents* reports r.ve rning er.. a nu Allied movements, thus 
providing a very we lee®- e addition « c general picture of the situation* 


As proof that the Turks were not comp let ely unaware of the teciinicjuea of 
modern aci eix^e, several radar stations were plotted if. sou t tci'r Turkey* 


K* Allied Air Kaid Warrant and Radar Report im: networks, 

1. Allied Air Paid WarninK Networks. 

in Africa, during the summer of 1941 , an intercept platoon of n-Leit, 
Southeast, discovered approximately fifteen networks comprising radio stations 
which used 2-letter call-sign®* Beginning in 19d3 , the monitoring of these 
networks wes continued frar t mount tin tori in the vicinity of -.thens* rol- 
lowing careful evaluation of these messages, it was f om d that tuey were 
emanating fretn Allied air raid warning networks* 

The messages were enciphered in transposition cipher system, the 
solution of which provided not only i tifieation of call— signs and localities, 
hut also other intelligence on the or. :asation of the vis*. 1 observer posts. 
This included information on their supply problems, p emission to attend foot- 
ball games, requests for furloughs, nainrsspt of inspection, etc. 


In recoiiatructing tlds organization, the fact teat the individual visual 
observer posts iund radio networks were deal , 711 ted in alphabetic al order, w*«s of 


great assistance. After the grid system was solved, t pea cf Allied Hire aft. 


which #ere ^Iso reporteu by these atitio us, coni b< .ace: t uned by cocft&ring 


the time interv Is elapsing between r^orts, th duration *nd range of 


fli At* 
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This Allied visual report ing system also served as a source of early 
warning for the Germans* Since fur a long ti nae the only targets of the Allied 
four-engine aircraft were in Greece or Italy, both of these Axis-held areas 
could be alerted by determining when the bombers crossed the uorth African 
coast, and a knowledge of the average speed of the? * iron ft types involved* lay- 
aletrting the German fighter am. in the case of a r->id on Forli in Italy, the 
SIS was able to claim partial credit for the shooting down of thirteen Liberators. 

Although German units were forbidden, ly order of Luftwaffe headquarters 

JL ' £ 

to use the "Aukatafel" (Luftwaffe low-grade operation*! code) for jeasages or 
reports based on signal intelligence, nevert tie less certain German fighter con- 
trol stations on two occasions broadcast early warnings received frtm the SIB 
in this insecure code. The second cf the^e two security violations proved 
fatal, as the Allied code groups used to designate individual aircraft types 
were changed, and these coula no longer be identified. 


The SIS was able to derive the following * ; ition 1 intelligence from 
these air raid warning networks: 

a) Organisation of the allied visual observer service. This w-a found to 
extend fre m the Turl iah border to Tripoli, md w a divided into twelve 
sectors, each comprising ten obsenrei posts, 
bj Knowledge of airfields being used. 

c) Bases of cuabat aviation units, 

d) Points whi ■■ the co*.at w a crossed on outward and return flights, 
e; Nature uim! intensity of air activity. 
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2* Allied Radar Reporting Networks. 
a) Ge neraia 

After the Luftwaffe SIB had resolved the question of the Allied 
air raid reporting networks , it began to tackle the problem of i chain of 
similar networks, which differed only in the fact that 3*lctter r< ther than 
2-letter call-signs were (oplqyed* A certain relationship had been eetablisr ed 
between these networks and the fighter wings* Characteristic of messages in- 
tercepted on these networks was that they rtf erred to positions as f r as 

t 

300 Km, out to sea, and in designating the aircraft being observed, the symbol 
"H" (hostile) was frequently used, followed by a 3-fi gure number. The task of 
observing the aircraft was paa ea on to other stations indicating that a L.t^cunaid 
r rge h been reached. It w .& evident fra the r nges that the rse of radar 
inst be involved. Since, however, German development in this field had not kept 
pace with that of the Allies, the reports of these iiwcreaseu r ngea were at first 
regarded skeptically. With diligent effort, however, the blB in due time w^s 
able to provide the Gen, .an Ccumand with . det ilei picture of vri at proved to :.«e 
the Allied radar reporting service. 


The control stations of these networks were fivt wing headquarters, 
sixong which were 233 Fighter ing in Gyrene, and 250 Wing in Ian m ilia, a 

graphic ana lye is of messages tr-mamitted hy these stations, tnt* boundaries of 
their air defense zones w^re determined, as well 1 : the smaller sectors into 
w^dch these were auboivided. The overall organization became as familiar to 
the BIS as that of the air raid warning service. When the radar reporting net- 
works were moved to Italy, the .ir defense *:onea and sectors of MACAF and ; ATAF 

were *uat as speedily determined, 

TOD cl_ 
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c) Range of Allied Radar * 

The Luftwaffe Cantaand was considerably troubled by this evident xn“ 
crease in the range of Allied radar , and advised its reconnaissance aircraft to 
attempt to avoid detection by flying extranely low over the water* However , by 
evaluating the reports of radar plots intercepted on the Allied comiiinication 
networks, the 813 was soon able to disprove this theory, especially in the case 
of flights oft the North African coast where the Allied radar stations were 
located on high cliffs, and had a virtually unimpeded sweep* It was further 
established that Allied radar was divided into heavy, medium and lights types, 
the respective ranges of which were ascertained. 

d) Location of Radar bites* 

By charting all plots reported by one ra&r.r stations, and by pro- 
ceeding on the theory that such ^ station zaiat lie in the center of a circle 
drawn through the plots of extreme range, the SIS was able to deterL'.ine the 

approximate location of all Allied rad *r st -tiers. These locations were con- 
firmed by bearings taken by the German Radar Intercept Service. 

e) Knowledge of sillied Operations. 

By studying the speed and rate of climb of -dLlied aircraft as re- 
vealed in these messages, which were intercepted almost continuously, the 
nature of an Allied mission (fighter or btmber) could be determined. Thus, for 
exiuple, even though the Luftwaffe Ccmtand could not afford to dispatch recon- 
nais&arce aircraft to clack on Allied defensive air activity, the SIS, frcm 
radar reporting traffic, could supply the information th it the Cyrenalcan coast 
was being patrolled twice daily, on each occasion the same coirse being followed. 
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liorements of transport aircraft also were determined frcm this traffic, as 
well as from the visual observer networks* 

f) Flight Path Tracking. 

One of the most important results obtained from the monitoring of 
radar reporting networks was the ability to track Allied aircraft while still 
over their own territory, and beyond the range of Gena in radar* It was also 
possible to track the course of German reconnaissance aircraft flying into 
Allied territory, and to compare these with the reports rendered by the German 
crews upon their return* The monitoring of these radar reporting networks also 
formed the basis far warning Geru >n reconnaissance aircraft of the approach of 
allied fighters# The development of this fighter warning service is discussed 
in detail in a special stu^y to be found in Vol* VIII, 

I* Allied Cryptographic Procedure in the South# 

1. General* 

Cryptanalysis in the South w s begun in 1941 in Taormina, and in the 
beginning enjoyed considerable success* However, ,.s nilied systems became more 
ccmplex and difficult, it was found not suitable to attempt the breaking of 
codes and ciphers in the field* Fin lly, in November 1943, cryptanalysis in the 
South was discontinued entirely, aid was taken over by the Ghi-Stelle and an 
SIS coup ary in Husunu 

m 

2* The British ly-F i^gire Code, 

This procedure consisted of a code reciphered with an additive. The 
code book ccmprised two parts, the first of which was a general vocabulary. 
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the ond containing words likely to be repeated frequently, such as names 

■ 

- units, places, prepositions, etc. The words in both parts of the coda 
book were designated by 4- figure code groups, many of these 4- figure grcups 
appearing in both the first and second parts of the book. In order to avoid 

confusion, a special group was used to indicate a reference to part two (for 
example, 2222 =• turn to pert two). Similarly, an indicator was used to in- 
fonn the decoder to return to part one (for example, 1111 = end of part two)* 
Indicators were also used to mark the beginning and end of "spellers", which 
were used primarily to or^ell those proper names not to be found in part two. 

In the beginning of the war, the group 2222 was always to be found as the first 

group of the encoded message, fallowed by the name of the originator, taken 
from part two (or spelledj, and then the indicator 111! appeared, to indicate 
a return to part one. This stereotyped procedure afforded the Luftwaffe SIS 
a relatively simple point of entry into these mes sages* Later all frequently 
used words or phases were given as majy as ei^ht variants, and the name of 
the originator inserted at randan within tne text of the message. This meant 
that new a message could not be broken on a basis of a knowledge of its 
structural form alone. In the early days of the war the existing edition of 
the code book had been in effect for a rel itively long period, with the result 
that all groups had been identified* 


The enciphering coup orient was the sc^ealled "General Worm" , and additive 
book, consisting of ten thousand 4- figure groups* The ncipherment was achieved 

a 

by auding a string of these numbers to the V* figure ode groups. In deciphering, 
the process was reversed, the additive groups being subtracted from the code groups* 
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Indicator groups gave a page and rear reference ty which the additive series used 
could be found in the General Tom* In 1941, this procedure was refined to the ex- 
tent of using two such indicator groups* The first of these groups referred to a 
special code table consisting of one hundred 4 - figure groups* This number, when 
decoded and added to the second indicator then revealed the page and row number 
on which the additive began. The “General moth'* also had not been changed for a 
long time at the beginning of the war. Later, however, it whs changed at irregular 

and increasingly shorter interv *ls, until finally, in November, 1942, it 
valid for five-day periods only. 

3* The Syko Procedure 

Syko cards, ty means of which encoded reconnaissance messages were re- 
ciphered, were 36 rows in length, and 32 coin. ns in width, fhese c-rds were 
changed daily* In e^ch of the a quart j was inscribed either a letter or a 
number* In Great Britain the smne card was use., by all tactical units* Thus, 
owing to the depth of messages, solution made relatively easy* In the 
Mediterranean however, three cards existed, one being uaeu for general purposes, 
the others for ferry messages. To achieve aiy degree of cryp tana lytic success , 
a tier. th of several messages, of at le st 32 characters each, was needed* Since 
such instance was rare, the solution of these neoadgea coum not often be 
effectea on the day of t eir interce tion* an auoitional difficulty w^s that in 
the Mediterranean, t e numbers *nd figures on these cams ere not reciprocal; 

: or ex^m^le, if number "l" ,.ere equal to letter 11 V’ , letter "it" uid not neces- 
sarily equal number M l”. Owing to this lack of rec rocj ty , and to the contin- 
ually diminishing number of messages intercepted, attempts to dec de bhese mes— 
jagu ,.1 the Mediterranean were finally ubtindcntx , ^rui all intercepted material 
aid captured Syko cards were sent to Hueum* 
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Jf* Transport and Ferry Codes* 

The cryptographic system most frequently used by aircraft flying the 
North African feriy and transport routes was the -Aircraft Kovei^ent Code* It 
comprised 5“ let ter pronounceable groups, and was used to encode the ETA and ETD 
messages of flints of transport and ferry aircraft* 

5* Weather Codes and Ciphers* 

Transmissions from the large weather stations in Africa were regularly 
intercepted* The basis of these messages was the Copenhagen international 
mete or logical cipher, which was reclphcred by means of a ^figure additive book 
in the some maimer as the 4-figure procedure described above. In addition 
several other low- grade codes and ciphers were broken* As a result of this 
czyptana lytic work. Genian headquarters were continu illy informed on the 
weather situation in Africa, 

6* Radar Reporting Cipher. 

Messages intercepted on visual observer and radar reporting networks, 
were found to be enciphered by Bie^ns of a simple transposition cipher* The 
messages were inscribed either horizontally or vertically in a rectangle of an 
arbitraiy number of squares* To be deciphered, the messages h-V to be inscribed 
in a similar rectangle in converse fashion (e.g*, if enciphered horizontally 
they were insrribed vertically for deciphering*)* The principal crypt analytic 
problem was determination of the number of rows and columns in the rectangle 

ised* 
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At the beginning of the war, when only HP and 


each SIS 


ctmipaiy comprised an intercept platoon, evaluation platoon and camnuni c a ti on 
platoon* The compaiy f s taalc was the interception and analysis of eimsy radio 
traffic within its assigned area* It had, therefore, within the scope of its 
area, a cnaplete surrey of the operations and order of battle of enemy air 
farces* Cn the one hand, it forwarded the intelligence gathered, as flash re- 
ports, to the air tactical headquarters to which it was assigned; on the other, 
daily technical signal reports, aral monthly reports, to its superior SIS units 
(W-Leitatellen and the Chi-Stelle)* Because of its complete SIS functions, and 
the fact that it was dealing with HP transmission only, the caupary enjoyed a 
far-reaching independence, which was expressed in the selection of its own 
monitoring missions, evaluation procedures, ^nd preparation of reports* The 
evaluation functions of the higher SIS units (the W-Leitstellen and Refcr*-te of 
the Chi-Stellej was confined to the analysis of -he subordinate c<xjp;iry reports, 
and preparation of final survey of the enry air situation, which, in turn, served 


the hipest air headquarters, the Luftfiotten .-nd General Staff. 


With the introduction of VHP and radar, the operating procedures ejvl structure 
of the SIS were profoundly changed* Interception of these transmissions exceeded 
the capability of the SIS ccnpary as organised, sirjce further specialization 
was required* So radar nd TOP intercept companies were created* Thereupon a 
central bureau for the analysis of aid SIS material received from diiierent sources 

because necessary, as well as the assignment of monitoring missions by a centralized 

% 

agei^j * These functions were assumed by the evaluation companies of the SIS bat- 
talions, into which type ccxtpanies, durin f the course of 1942, the W-Leitstellen 
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The two «r*Iu*tlon eanpaniee, am In Taormina (W-Leit 2), the other In 

t 

Attasns (W-Leit, Southeast), now prepared and distributed a dally situation report 
on ©neny air activity within their respective theatres (western and eastern Mediter- 
ranean) « These reports were furnished to the tactical headquarters, Flieger- 
korpa X and Luftflotte 2, and to Heferat C of the Chi -Stalls* The two evaluation 
companies also prepared a monthly report of extensive distribution, which function 
was prohibited to the intercept co panies that now supplied the Leitstellen only 
with technical signal reports* 


kanitoring missions of the intercept ccmpanles were directed and supervised 
according to the following procedure. The Cbd-SteUe allotted receivers and 
personnel to the Leitstellen sufficient to monitor an estimated number of fre- 
quencies, and exercised close supervision over the monitoring activities, so as 
to maintain a balance in frequeiacy coverage throughout the entire theatre# The 
Leitstellen, of course, assigned the coverage of specific frequencies to the sub- 
ordinate intercept units* Consequently, the independence of the original SIS 
companies was therety drastically curtailed* Tasks as between the companies now 
became definitely specialised, there being HP, VHP, radar intercept, and D/f 
coi-panies* In addition to their primary function of interception, each canp&ry 

J 

performed, immediate tactical evaluation for the purpose of furnishing flash re- 
port! • 

i 

With the creation of SIS Regiment 352, South, a regimental evaluation canpajy 
was formed out of the best qualified personnel of the two W-X«itstdllen eval- 
uation companies* Only a platoon for tactical evaluation purposes remained with 

each battalion* 
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